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On one of our leisure afterneons, near the close of 
the first term of the Junior year, I had ensconced my- 
self in my easy chair, before a good, substantial fire 
in my room, No. —, University Hall, with Elia in 
hand, firmly expecting to enjoy a few hours ef plea- 
sant relaxation from the severe studies of the colle- 
giate course. I had, accordingly, raised my pedals 
upon the chimney piece—the ofium without the dig- 
nitate—a habit peculiar to students, and barely opened 
the delightful volume, when I heard a loud rap at 
my door. That it was not the signal of a fellow stu- 
dent I well knew, for it was a universal custom with 
them, after knocking, to bolt sans ceremonie into your 
presence. One rap, for mere decency’s sake, and the 
door would fly open quicker, if possible, than if the 
edict of an Ali Baba had gone forth. Students are 
unceremonious dogs, and what “ can’t be cured must 
be endured.” I bade the applicant “ come in,” when 
an elderly, well-dressed farmer, apparently near sixty 
years of age, addressed me thus :— 

“ Mr. Morton, I 'spose.”’ 

“ That is my name, sir,” I replied. “Take a seat, 
sir. Cold weather, this.” 

“Raly cold,” said he, “but your room's ’mazing 
comfortable.” 

“ Yes, sit, we like to make ourselves as comforta- 
ble as may be. Easy fellows here.” 

“They tell'd me you want to keep school awhile 
this winter.” 

“TI do, sir. My home is so far distant that I con- 
cluded. not to return during the next vacation.’ 

“ Well, then, I rather guess you and I can strike 
up @ bargain. I'm the school agent in district No. 
sixteen, over in S——, 'long side of the bay—say three 
miles from here.” 

“Three miles: I should like that, as I could occa- 
sionally come to town without infringing upon sehool- 
hours. What compensation are you authorized to 
make ?” 

“ Fourteen dollars a month and found.” 

“ Very fait compensation, but can’t you give a little 
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“ No, I can’t. The district didn’t raise only enough 
for two months’ schooling, and if I should pay more, 
the other bills could not be paid.” 

“Well, sir, if you do not wish for my services for 
a longer term than two months, I'll go for that sum. 
But Where am I to board ?” 

“ Oh, I’ve agreed to keep you, though "tis something 
of a walk to school, but I reckon it won’t hurt you. 
Such sedenterary men need exercise. There was 
Jacob Bunker, that lives right off agin the school- 
house, that wanted to board “the master.” He 
agreed to keep him for four-and-six-pence a week, all 
found; but some of us rather considered he didn't 
live:none of the best, and they struck up a bargain 
with me. I'll try to do considerable well by you.” 

“ No doubt of it, sir. I presume you live well at 
your house. When shall I go over to S——?” 

“Oh, I'll come after you next Saturday, if you say 
so, and take you over in my sleigh.” 

“ Thank you, sir. I'll endeavor to be ready at that 
time.” 

Upon this he arose to depart. After buttoning up 
his coat, and tying his red “ comforter” about his neck, 
he bade me a “ good day,” and retired. 

“T am getting to be of some consequence,” thought 
I. “A country pedagogue! Why the name is ex- 
citing. How confounded comfortable I shall feel 
with the title of ‘the master,’ clothed with a little 
‘ brief authority,’ and teaching the ‘young idea how 
to shoot!” Then, too, the deference that must neces- 
sarily be paid to me, the ‘ bows,’ ete. Capital! «Glo 
ry enough to have served’ in such a capacity.” 

These, and similar exhilirating ideas, passed in ra- 
pid suecession through my mind, after the good man’s 
departure. Nothing was said in relation to my ability 
to discharge the important functions of the station. 
On reflection, I recollected that it was necessary to 
pass through the ordeal of an examination by the Su- 
perintending School Committee. Tihet process, how- 
ever, had no terrors for me, as, in former days, wher 
I looked forward with a shudder almost, to the “ pre 
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Foster, and I must needs gratify my vanity, by in- 
forming him of the engagement into which I had 
just entered. 

“Bob, I’m engaged to keep sehool a couple of 
months over in S——, Bay District.” 

“ You don’t ?” 

“ But I do, though, and am off on Saturday, wind, 
weather, and the Faculty permitting.” 

“How much are yoy to have per month ?” 

“Fourteen dollars and found.” 

“Fourteen dollars! Why, I wouldn’t keep that 
school for forty dollars a month. Sam Lincoln kept 
it last winter, and the boys drove him out of school. 
He didn’t keep but a fortnight.” 

“ But you are jesting.” 

“ Upon my honor I am not.” 

“Well, if I have made a bad bargain, I must take 
it ‘for better for worse.’ ” 

“It will be the worst bargain you ever made. 
Why, there was an hundred and twenty in the school 
last winter, and what would you do, if the rascals 
should rebel?” 

“T’d give them a warm reception. I’d cool their 
affections if they wouldn’t obey my orders !” 

“You can’t go it. Send word to the agent that you 
have been unexpectedly called home, and must de- 
cline the fulfilment of the engagement. That's my 
advice to you.” . 

“No, Bob, I must not deceive, to avoid an honora- 
ble engagement. I'll try; and if I cannot succeed in 
managing them, I will give up.” 

Here our conversation was suspended, the evening 
bell having announced the hour for the closing ser- 
vices of the day. 


Saturday came, and Mr. Lowell the agent came, 
too. Having, in the meantime, obtained leave of ab- 
sence for the remainder of the term, I had made 
every necessary arrangement for my departure. My 
trunk was placed in the sleigh, and I stepped in, bu- 
rying my feet in the clean straw, and drawing up 
and about me the thick, homespun, checked blanket— 
a substitute for the buffalo robe of your city dons. 
After we had gone beyond the compact part of the 
tuwn, Dobbin struck into a brisk canter, and in a half 
hour’s time we reached the place of our destination. 
The first sound that greeted my ear was a juvenile 
shout issuing from behind the great wood-pile that 
lay at the farmer's door, proclaiming in a tone of joy, 
“The master’s come.” In a moment, a chubby-cheek- 
ed little fellow made his appearance, who proved to 
be the agent’s grandson, by whom he was thus ad- 
dresed :— 

“Come, Sammy, and carry in the master’s trunk.” 

“So, I will, grand’ther,” and suiting the action to 
the word, he laid seige to it, and carried it into the 
house. 

The agent's house was one of those neat, snug, yel- 
low-painted habitations, so frequently seen in the 
country towns of New England, with its large barn 
and extensive out- buildings, in near proximity. Every 
thing around it seemed to betoken thrift and fru- 


gality. On entering the house, I was ushered into 
the “ best room,” where a capital fire had been made 
for my reception. Disburthening myself of my outer gar- 
ments, I seated myself by the fire with the old gentle. 
man, and entered into quite an agreeable confab with 
him on the “ generality of things in general,” and more 
particularly upon assuming the arduous task of a pe- 
dagogue. Nota little insight did I get into the cha. 
racters of the heads of the families composing the 
district, a large portion of whom, from the nature of 
their avocations, might well be called “ farmer-fisher. 
men,” being a sort of amphibious race, whose time 
was alternately spent upon sea and land. There were, 
to be sure, many men, like mine host, who devoted 
themselves.exclusively to the tilling of the soil, and 
by industry and hard labor, had made themselves in- 
dependent. The other class were those who might be 
said to“ live from hand to mouth,” taking “ no thought 
for the morrow.” After this exposition of the state of 
the society, I was not at all surprised at Sam Lincoln’s 
failure, for I had had some previous opportunity of 
becoming conversant with that half-civilized portion 
of the community. 

Mr. Lowell informed me that the Superintending 
School Committee would be ready to examine me at 
the residence of Jacob Bunker, Esquire, “as the law 
directs,” at two o'clock in the afternoon. He re- 
marked that the said Bunker was “a masterly 
big-feeling man,” and made pretensions of possess- 
ing considerable knowledge. it appeared that he 
had been commissioned but a short time previous, 
to act as a “ Justice of the Peace,” a sort of cattle, as 
some one remarked, which the Governor and Council 
tarned out at five dollars a head. I found, from our 
conversation, that it would not answer to question Ja- 
cob’s high pretensions either by word or deed. Mine 
host observed that it was “ best to let him have his 
own way, and humor him a little. The other com- 
mittee-men,” said he, “are sensible sort of folks, and 
let Jake do about as he has a mind to.” 

“IT see how I must manage,” I replied ; “ I'll flatter 
him to his heart's content, and make him believe that 
he really is a hair finer than his neighbors.” 

Here we were interrupted by the appearance of 
Mrs. Lowell, who observed that she “ hoped I was 
well,” and invited us to partake of dinner, which was 
then ready. 1 was escorted into the kitchen, where 
a table was laden with all the luxuries of the farm. 
A roaring fire blazed upon the hearth of a fire-place, 
which might have accommodated a moderate-sized 
family in either corner. The abundance of good 
things under which the table literally groaned, re- 
minded me of the remark of a New England pe- 
dagogue, who intimated that one important qualifica- 
tion of a country preceptor, was his ability “ to demo- 
lish any given quantity of provisions.” At any rate, 
he was convinced in his own mind, that in one town 
where his lot was cast, they must have “ estimated s 
man’s intellectuals by the capacity of his bread-bas- 
ket!” I imagine that if the committee, who were 
about to make an estimate of my qualifications, had 
adopted this principle in coming to a decision, and 





had witnessed my dexterity on this occasion, they 
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would have been unanimous in the opinion that I was 
fully qualified for the undertaking. [ ate bountifully, 
even unto almost experiencing what an old man, 
himself a great devourer of food, termed a “ pleasant 
pain,” though mine hostess suggested that she “ was 
afeard I hadn’t made a dinner.” 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to advert to 
the matter of “‘ boarding the master” of a New Eng- 
land country school. There have been three modes, 
or “ three eras,” as I might properly say, of boarding. 
One mode, which, even to this day, is adopted in some 
places, is that of “ boarding ‘round,” which implies 
that the teacher is quartered among the families of 
the district in the ratio of the number of children 
composing them who attend school. Some would call 
this the “golden age,” the era of baked pumpkins, 
pies, and pandowdies, affording an admirable oppor- 
tunity to the heads of each family of testing the above 
mentioned qualification. Where this Tule prevails, 
each family vies with the other in producing the 
largest quantity of the good things of this life. A se- 
cond method is the setting of the master up at auction, 
and knocking him off to the lowest bidder, as they ge- 
nerally dispose of the town’s poor, and non-resident 
taxes. Thanks to my lucky stars that I did not fall 
upon one of those places. The third mode was that 
of selecting one regular place of domicil, where the 
teacher would be well-served at a moderate price. 
This had been adopted in my district, and in selecting 
mine host, they exercised more than ordinary judg- 
ment. “ Peace and plenty” were the presiding dei- 
ties of his household. 


Our dinner finished, mine host and myself wended 
our way toward the above ‘Squire Bunker. When 
we arrived, we found the “committee-men” in at- 
tendance, ready to discharge their duties. Jacob, as 
had been anticipated, appeared to be the “ cock of the 
walk.” He was striding across the room, with both 
hands beneath the folds of his coat, looking for all the 
world like Sir Oracle. I was seated, and the men of 
authority, occupying different stations at a table loca- 
ted in the centre of the room, announced their readi- 
ness to proceed to business. Jacob pulled out his 
steel spectacle case, and taking therefrom its contents, 
rubbed them with his coat sleeve, and placed them 
upon the nasal organ. Taking up a half-worn school 
book, he thus commenced :— ° 

“Well, Mr. Morton, I assume you know it’s our 
duty, as committee-men of this town, to perambulate 
you, and it is for this ‘ere business that we’ve got to- 
gether.” 

I nodded assent, at the same time compressing my 
lips, for fear of an outbreaking of laughter. But I 
recollected the conversation with mine host. It may 
be needless to add that he and Jacob’s colleagues 
looked unutterably mischievous. 

“Tam happy,” said 1, “ in coming before a commit- 
tee so admirably qualified to discharge the duties in- 
cumbent on them.” 

I turned my eyes toward the other gentlemen: They 

it. 


“ Obleeg’d to ye, Mr. Morton. How old may I call 
ye ?? 

“ Seventeen last July, sir.” 

“ Where was you born, if I may be so bold ?” 

“In Brunswick, State of ——, sir.” 

“Oh, I’ve heerd of that ’ere place,” casting a look 
toward his compeers, the meaning of which may be 
inferred hereafter. 

“ Well, as spelling is rayther omnipotent in a school- 
master, won’t you be good enough to spell Mas-ser- 
too-sits ?” 

“Certainly, sir,’ and supposing that it might be 
expected that the spelling should correspond with the 
pronunciation, I governed myself accordingly, and 
much to Jacob’s satisfaction. He presumed, perhaps, 
that if I could spell a word of that magnitude, I 
was undoubtedly well versed in this essential qualifi- 
cation. 

“ Well, sir, where's the Gen’ral Coort held?” 

“ At Boston, sir.” 

“ Right ; they say it’s rayther a large-sized town?” 

“ Quite large, sir, containing upwards of sixty thou- 
sand souls.” 

“ Well, I gum, if taint most as big as Providence, 
up here,” pointing to the place, whose tall spires were 
visible from the window. 

“ Rather think it is,” said I, again finding the others 
looking significantly toward each other. 

« You've studied ’rethmertic, I ’spose ?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“ Can you tell me how many is five times six?” 

“T can. Thirty is the total.” 

« Right, sir.” 

‘‘How many is six times five 
all-sufficient look. 

“ Thirty, sir.” 

Here I observed an operation going on beneath the 
leaf of the table, which I shrewdly suspected, from 
the motion of the body and lips, to be a counting of 
his fingers! 

“Right,” said he, with as much apparent delight 
as if he had found the philosopher’s stone. “Have 
you siferd in substraction ?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Well, did you ever go as fur as the Rule o’ 
Three ?” 

“Yes, sir, beyond it.” 

“ Well, that’s as fur as a man ought to go. Who's 
president of these ’ere States?” 

“ General Andrew Jackson,” I replied, ore rotundo, 
having had a sort of presentiment that he was a de- 
mocrat of the first water. 

“ Sartain,” responded Jacob, “ and he always ought 
to be. Didn’t he flog them ’ere fellers over in Sioning- 
town, and up to Buncom Hill, "bout the slickest?” he 
rejoined, brim full of satisfaction. Here Jacob had 
evidently reached the climax, and passed me over to 
the other members, remarking, at the same time, that 
in his opinion I was “corpulent to keep any common 
school.” At this stage of the proceedings, I was 
fully convinced that I had insinuated myself inte the 
good graces of the Squire. But in this, I subsequenly 


said he, with an 





ascertained that I might have been mistaken. The 
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other gentlemen various interrogatories to 
me, which I answered satisfactorily, and they gave 
me a certificate of competency, directing me, at the 
same time, to commence my labors on the Monday 


This farce ended, Mr. Lowell and myself turned 
homeward. We enjoyed it much, and indulged in 
many a hearty laugh at the manifestations of pompo- 
sity in "Squire Bunker. My friend was inclined to 
believe that I should manage to “ keep on the right 
side” of hit, and I felt quite encouraged. But how 
Vain are all earthly hopes. “Good, easy man” that I 
was, when I harbored the idea that my “ greatness 
was a ripening.” I had, indeed, ventured, like “ lit- 
le, wanton boys, far beyond my depth,” when I had 
concluded to enter upon the arduous duties of a peda- 
gogue in the little town of S——. “ My high-blown 
pride,” as I well may term it, “ within a month,—let 
me not think on’t,”"— broke under me. Yes, “a little 
month,” and our ’Squire, bowing beneath the wither- 
ing blight of neglect—for [ had given him early indi; 
cation of a belief on my part that he was something 
uncommon,—sought relief for his wounded spirit in 
that worst of all human weaknesses—revenge. 

But I am getting before my story. I was wending 
homeward, and, op arriving, found supper in readi- 
ness. The table of mine host literally groaned be- 
neath its accumulated weight. Toast piled in solid 
cubes, dough-nuts in towering pyramids, huge bowls 
of apple-sauce, and pumpkin pies of vast diameter, 
occupied their appropriate stations. When I looked 
upon the latter, covering a platter of a size somewhat 
less than the bottom of a half-bushel, a remark of my 
old friend, Mark. Newcomb, forced itself upon me. 
He was an extravagant admirer of this savory article, 
and one day, after having consumed a scanty portion, 
he ejaculaied with great emphasis, “ Oh, that this 
whole college green was one great pumpkin pie, and 
I, placed in the centre, was obliged to eat my way 
out!” Mark could not have retired from this table 
with an appetite. I could not withstand the tempta- 
tion, and I am forced to confess that I did eat a litle 
more than was really prudent. Oh! the excruciating 
torments of that night! I dreamed that I was at one 
moment, a snapping-turtle, turned upon my back, 
with no ability to resume the natural position, and 
struggling desperately to regain it. At another, that 
I.was encumbered with an enormous dough-nut ap- 
pended to my neck, and being thrown into the depths 
of the bay. Then I imagined that I was clinging 
tremblingly to the sharp points of the rugged cliff but 
a. few rods from my abode, expecting every moment 
to be dashed in pieces upon the rocks below. After 
great tribulation, I awoke, and found myself in a pro- 
fuse perspiration. I was indiscreet, but who can won- 
der that a youth of seventeen, just escaped from the 
Commons’ Hall, where he had been for months kept 
on a scanty allowance of sawdust bread, under pre- 
tence of its expense, with vile coffee, boiled in a 
cauldron of sufficient size to contain beverage for an 


—$—. 


hundred students,—I say, who can wonder that , 
youth of seventeen, just freed from such a regimen, 
should, with such temptation before his eyes, indulge 
a little too freely ? 


Monday arrived. Having collected together the 
pedagogue’s paraphernalia, I took little Sammy by the 
hand, and, as the sailors say, “made headway” (i; 
the theatre of my operations. If I did not feel “ big” 
on this occasion, I am well satisfied that it was “ bi 
with the fate” of myself, to say the least. I had the 
folly to believe that the duties I was about to under. 
take were of the most delightful character. But ’ere 
I reached the house, I confess 1 began to have some 
misgivings. ‘‘A faint heart,’ as the old adage hath 
it, coming to mind, inspired me with some courage, 
and I succeeded in getting it up te the proper pitch 
before I arriwed at the door. 

’ As I entered the school-house, I found collected 
there some fifty or sixty of either sex, before the fire, 
from which they retreated as I made my appearance. 
In one corner of the room, a litte elevated, resembling 
in no small degree a eulprit’s box, was located the 
master’s desk, of which I took “ peaceable and quiet 
possession.” All took their seats by my request, and, 
asa matter of policy, I adopted in the outset the 
“soft sowder” system. I flattered them with the idea 
that they were bright, sprightly, and good-natured 
looking children, and had no doubt but that they 
would conduct themselves with the utmost degree of 
propriety, and make great proficiency in their various 
studies. So much for this, but I did not really like 
to confide too strongly in their “ human natur.” | 
then proceeded to “take an account of stock,” their 
names and ages, and made inquiry as to the extent of 
their acquirements, in order to an appropriate classi(i- 
cation. The house having been duly organized, each 
class had their respective lessons assigned them, and 
affairs were, as [ had reason to believe, in the “ full 
tide of successful experiment.’ 

In the afternoon, the writing paraphernalia was in- 
troduced, and some forty or fifty copies were to be 
“ set,” and as many owner's names to be written in 
the various books. Among the “ great girls,” as the 
smaller fry ealled them, was Sophia Bunker, the 
"Bquire’s eldest “darter,” who,presented her book 
with a most “captiwating” smile. I didn’t, of course, 
pay much attention to this, but, to compensate, took 
much pains to write her name “ pooty consider’ble 
nice,” as Jonathan would say, and accordingly put in 
a few extra flourishes, You may well conceive of 
my surprise, when, after a few minutes had elapsed, 
the book was returned to me, accompanied with the 
following remarks. 

“ Master, you ha’n’t spelt my name right.” 

“ Where’s the mistake ?’’ I inquired. 

“ The Chris’en name isn’t spelt S-o-p-b-i-a.” 

“ How do you spell it ?” 

“$o-p-h-i-r-e !” 

“That is not right. Don’t you know better than 
that?” and she looked hatchets at me. “You may 





take your seat;” she complied, though with diver 
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contortions of that sweet countenance, which, a few 
moments previous, looked unutterable things. 

_ | then thought, more than ever, Jimmy Fox's re- 
mark, that “names is arbitrary,” contained not a litile 
truth. On the whole, I felt a little too arbitrary openly 
to acquiesce in it. I did not, however, have the re- 
motest idea of the consequences of my conduct toward 
the fair S-o-p-h-i-r-e. 

Pope, I believe, remarked, that “ order is heaven’s 
first law,” and I commenced with a determination to 
preserve it within the precincts of my school. But in 
endeavoring to make myself familiar with my scho- 
lars, I relaxed rather more than was advisable, and 
disorder, ’ere long, reigned almost triumphant. The 
rogues took all manner of advantage of my good na- 
ture, and the school did really, at times, assume a 
very ludicrous aspect. I will cite a few instances:— 
In one part of the room you would see one little scamp 
tickling his neighbor’s ear with the feather of his 
quill, who would, of necessity, jump at the applica- 
tion. Here one would be seen amusing some two or 
three cthers, with a split stick affixed to his nasal or- 
gan, and there, another, with an old pair of glassless 
spectacles, put on bottom upwards. Another would 
be practising elementary drawing upon the plastering, 
shadowing forth forms of things which had no simi- 
litude to any thing in the whole range of animated 
nature. No bee-hive ever resounded with a greater 
din. 

Order being in & measure restored, the “ first class 
in spelling” takes the floor. Solomon Comstock, who 
stands at the head, is asked to spell “ United States,” 
whereupon master Solomon, holding up his head so as 
to look for all the world like one of Johnston’s militia 
officers at a general review, roars out lustily, 

“Y-o-u u, n-e-i--g-h-t nit,e-d ed, United, 8-t-e-i-g-h-t-s 
States.” 

“Well done, Solomon,” said I, “don't you feel 
faint?” Solomon looked somewhat crest-fallen, on 
hearing this question, and the next in order was called 
upon to spell the word. 

“ Comfort Rollins, spell ‘ corporation.’ ” 

“ K-a-w cor, p-u-r por,a,s-h-u-n tion, corporation.” 

“ Silence, boys ;” the little rogues, who knew bet- 
ter, had began to titter. 

I was abundantly satisfied, in my own mind, that 
these boys, like the fashionable Misses Pennock, were 
most “ indifferent spellers.” If I did’nt teach them 
something on this score, then—lI’m no judge. “The 
first class in reading” was a match for the “spellers.” 
The New Testament, every body knows, has been a 
class-book for readers in our common schools from 
time immemorial. May the time come when the 
committees shall have banished it entirely from such 
schools, and supplied its place with some more appro- 
priate work. Many good men have raised their voices 
against the use of it in this manner, and their sugges- 
tions ought to receive mature deliberation. This was 
the reading book of the “first class.” One of its 
members was reading the parable of the talents, and 
when he came to the words “an austere man,” he 
read, “an oyster man ;” this construction being sug- 
gested, no doubt, by the fact of the oyster bed which 


many boys, in hastily reading the passage, “and there 
was a great calm,” have called it “a great clam?’ 

Instances, without number, have occurred of similar 

if not worse, mistakes. Why not, then, for this reason 

setting all others aside, reject the use of this bouk in 
our common schools? 


Kind reader, I fear I have been tedious, and I'l 
trespass but a moment longer upon your patience. “ A 
rlittle month,” as I have before intimated, had barely 
elapsed, when the gathering storm reached its crisis. 
The wrath of Jacob Bunker, Esquire, could no longer 
be restrained within its mortal tenement, and he com- 
menced the work of revenge. At his request, after 
numerous applications, the school committee united 
with him in calling a district meeting to “take into 
consideration the manner” in which their school was 
conducted. In justice to the other members of the 
committee, I must say that I believe they were actu- 
ated by the best feelings towards me. A consultation 
was held between them and the agent in my presence, 
and, considering the excitement which the Squire 
had created, for he was popular with the vulgar herd 
they advised me to decline serving as schoolmaster 
any longer. I agreed to do it at the meeting which 
had been called, and would be held on the coming 
evening. 

At the appointed time, the agent and myself went 
to the meeting. We found the room crowded, and 
such a collection! Falstaff’s ragged regiment bore 
no comparison with it. Here were congregated 


“ Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray.” 


And such a commotion! Jacob had excited their 
evil passions to a tremendous pitch, and I had some 
fears that they would vent their spleen upon my de- 
voted head. They were ripe for treason, stratagem 
and spoil. With difficulty the meeting was called to 
order, and a moderator placed in the chair. As soom 
as the object of the meeting was announced, Jacob 
sprang upon his feet with the ferocity of a tiger, and 
made the following harangue : 

“Mr. Maw-der-a-tur, | hope that are feller won’t 
keep here no longer, for he a’n’t fit to keep. He'sa@ 
rig'lar baby, and I want a man to teach my darters. 
If he was to be hung, he couldn’t spell my eldest dar- 
ter's name. He tell’d her t’other day that S-o-p-h-i-r-e 
didn’t spell Sophia. Now, if it don’t, what in the 
d—l1 does it spell? He larn ’um to spell? Blazes 
he can’t do it! That's one of Lowell’s masters. [I 
guess we'll git another agent at March meet’n’. This 
feller he’s got was borm down at New Bruns’ick, in 
the King’s domin’uns, and he’s a rig’lar ailun and 
ha’n’t bin civulized. Here's the lar agin such fellers 
keep’n school.” (Here he held up the “ Old Colony 
Laws,” or something of the kind.) “ Now, I moshuns 
he be rig’larly dismissed from this ere school !” 








Jacob had evidently done his best. When he had 


was located in the cove near my boarding place. How 
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taken his seat, I arose, according to promise, and re- 
marked that nothing would induce me to keep ano- 
ther day, and that, as soon as I could get my pay, I 
would make all possible haste in leaving the town. 
The meeting was then dissolved amid the utmost 
confusion, and taking hint from the character of the 
language used, I hastened to my boarding-place, lest 
some of Jacob's friends should see fit to suit the action 





to the word. Jacob was egregiously disappointed in 
not having the pleasure of getting me dismissed 
against my will. In the morning I received fourteen 
dollars, and upon my friend Lowell’s promise to carry 
my trunk to the University, I made my exit from the 
town of S——. 

So much for my first school keeping. 

Bangor, Maine, 1838. 


THE WISH. 


A RHYME.—TO 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio. 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. . 


In olden oracles ’twas said 
That when the glass of life was ran, 
When mortality was dead— 
That the spirit which was man, 
*Merging from the body forth, 
Had a power not of earth; 
By the Almighty given ; 
To fashion, form, and mould at will, 
And live the phantom it would fill, 
Ere it flew to heaven: 
And in semblance, such, array’d, 
As a fairy, ghost, or shade, 
Or a shadow, as in thought 
Only findeth habitude ; 
A dream, a whim, a something—naught, 
When most defined, least understood. 
And such a thing, ’twas said, had power, 
In the silent, witching hour, 
In limitless and ghostly form, 
At the eve, or at the morn, 
To rise upon the wings of light 
Swifter than the arrow’s flight— 
To gambol in the noonday sun, 
Ere brown evening had begun ; 
Or if upon the ocean cast 
Of the mighty midnight blast, 
It would, the piercing gales among, 
Mingle a congenial song ; 
Or, upon each lovely treasure, 
Which in life was fraught with pleasure, 
Pause—and, with a magic finger, 
Spread around a mystic spell :— 
Then on earth "twas joy to linger, 
Then on earth ‘twas joy to dwell. 
If *twere a lover ghost, ’twas said, 
That the silent, lonely shade, 
Stealing the loved spot around, 
In sympathy would hover where 
Some kindred feeling once was found, 





And would gladly linger there : 


Hamlet. 


But if ’twere a murderer’s ghost, 
When the ferns and lichens wave, 

*T would glimmer like a meteor tossed 
Upon its hapless victim’s grave! 


Yet, lady, when my mortal clay 
Breathes no more the life of day ; 
If my spirit could regain 
The glimpse of this fair world again, 
I would not come a ghost of night, 
Shrinking from, the moon’s pale light ; 
And the grave-yard’s gloomy air, 
Would not find me lingering there— 
Where resounding o’er the hill, 
The screamy hawk cries loud and shrill, 
I would not come in meteor light 
To horrify the potent night; 
I would not haung the lonely rill, 
Where the air is slumbering still, 
Where the glow-worm's mimic fire 
Humbly gilds the dewy grass— 
Where the fire-fly, mounting higher, 
Skims along the dark morass— 
But, oh! could I a wish retain, 
A mortal wish, a thought of earth, 
How quickly would I flee again, 
And reign the guardian of thy worth! 
Joyfully ! oh! joyfully, 
And quickly would I speed to thee ! 
With thy footsteps I would roam 
With thee—with thee, would be my home ; 
With thee at day, with thee at night, 
With thee in darkness as in light— 
For ever with a hallowed spell, 
Would I love with thee to dwell, 
A spirit immaterial ! 


At the ocean’s echoing shore, 
When the loud winds cease their roar j 
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When zephyrs play upon the deep, 

And make with joy the wavelets leap— 

In the forest—in the glade— 

In the sunlight—in the shade— 

By the river—by the mountain— 

By the streamlet—by the fountain— 

Every where, if thou wert there, 

I would fill the ambient air, 

Unencumbered, light and free, 

A soul of immortality ! 

In thy sorrow—in thy gladness— 

In thy pleasure—in thy sadness— 

In thy poverty, or wealth— 

In thy sickness, or thy health— 

Whatsoe’er thou would’st inherit, 

I would be thy guardian spirit. 

When thou would’st view each mental scene, 
And thy enraptured spirit kindle 

With high-toned fancy, there, I ween, 
My disembodied shade would mingle : 





With such converse we would speak, 
As the soul can only know— 
Such as kindred spirits seek, 
When their heart’s deep feelings glow. 
And when thy smiling, liquid eye— 
Thy rosy lip—thy youthful blush— 
Thy merry laugh—all passing by— 
Waning to a silent hush : 
And thou, fair paragon of youth ! 
Pale upon the couch of death ; 
That fairy form of love and truth, 
Paying time’s last tribute—breath ; 
When the parting hour were nigh, 
And, upon that balmy lip, 
The cold—cold hand of death would lie, 
Soon each roseate smile to nip; 
Still, oh still, thou would’st be dear, 
Till life no more would fill thy breast, 
My spirit, then, would hover there, 
And waft thee to Erernau Rest! 


Locust Grove, Lancaster Co., Pa. E. H. 
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THE ROSE AND THE KISS. 


A TRUE 


STORY. 


BY RICHARD HARRINGTON, PHILADELPHIA. 


“On! give me that rose,” 
Said the fairest of creatures, 

To a sensitive cynic, 

Who dared not refuse. 

“ The rose shall be thine,” 
And a smile lit his features, 

“ Let me kiss but the lip 

Which so prettily sues.’ 


Her lip she presented, 
And from the bright portal 
Fell a kiss pure and soft 
As the morn’s pearly dew. 
“T’ll bring roses fur ever,” 
Cried the transported mortal, 
“Tf such heavenly payment 
You will but renew.” 


“ I agree to the terms,” 
Said the young, artless fair one ; 

“ A kiss for a rose, 

When presented by thee.” 

“ Aye, but should they have buds—” 
_ “Why, then—hang ye—I’ll spare one 
For each bud and blossom 

You cull from the tree.” 


This innocent contract 

Was faithfully holden, 
Throughout the gay season 
Of sunshine and flowers, 
And willing to profit 

By moments so golden, 
The cynic, his roses 
Bright buds bore in showers. 











Autumn ended this contract, 
And oft the lone beauty 

Would sigh o’er the cup 

Which contained the last rose : 

Whether breathed for the flowers 
Or the merchant, my duty 

Permits not the tale-telling 

Muse to disclose. 


For the youth, need I say, 

The fond interchange over, 
He a sorrowful, abstracted 
Creature became, 

For the dalliance had made him 

A passionate lover, 

And voice, feature, feeling, 
All glowed with his flame. 


Sweet sympathy wrought 

In the bosom of either, 
And found them one evening 
With rapture surcharged, 

As they wept o’er the vows 
They responded together, 
And the heart’s panting poison 

Its passion enlarged. 
In the freshness of freedom, 
The tide of emotion 
Flowed on in deep silence— 
Bove’s eloquent bliss— 
And soon holy marriage, 
It crowned the devotion, 
Commenced in the gift 
Of a rose and a kiss. 
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THE PLAYER AND THE PLAY-WRIGHT. 


A SCENE AT THE FRENCH THEATRE 


IN 1772. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


In the year 1772 I was an oditor; the greater 
number of literary characters thus begin or finish 
their career. My periodical was L’Année Littéraire, 
a work which, in public esteem, rivalled the renown 
of the old Mercure de France. Of course I had free 
admission to all the theatres of Paris. I studied deeply 
the art of dramatic criticism, and theatrical amateurs 
eagerly read the opinions of L’Année on the drama, 
both in literature and acting. 

On the Ist of December, 1772, I went early to 
secure my usual place in the orchestra, behind gros 
Dumont, first horn in the king’s band. The company 
of the Théatre Francais then occupied the Salle des 
Machines, at the Tuileries, and had, indeed, done so 
ever since the 23d of April, 1770. The theatrical 
muse had obtained the honors of the Louvre, to use 
the expression of a contemporary. When the theatre 
in which Moliére had settled his comedians became 
ruinous, Madame du Barry had asked and obtained 
of her lover, Louis XV., the Salle des Machines for 
the national theatre. It had been used for ballets and 
masques under Louis XIV. and the Regent, but it was 
little adapted for tragedy. 

The play-bill of that evening announced the Earl 
of Essex, a tragedy in five acts, by Corneille ; in this 
piece the celebrated actor Préville was to give up his 
part for the début of Ponteuil, his favorite pupil. 
Whilst I discussed with my next neighbor the Laws 
of Minos, a new tragedy by Voltaire, which was 
played almost every night, I heard a cracked voice 
behind me, repeating the name of the actor Préville, 
accompanied with the most offensive epithets. I 
turned my head to see what familiar voice it was that 
was thus attacking the theatrical magnate in the 
strong-hold of his power, when I recognized a little 
ill-made man, gesticulating with perpetual movement, 
and in his animated and good-natured expression, 
lively and capricious gestures, and above all, an enor- 
mous roll of manuscript under his arm, I recognized 
my old comrade and college acqaintance, Billard. 

« Billard,” I exclaimed, “is it thou, my friend? I 
am delighted at seeing thee.” 

“ Ma foi,” replied he, “my dear J~, I have good 
news for thee. I have finished my comedy. But 
what are you doing in Paris?” 

“Tam a little more than a bookseller,” I replied, 
“ and little less than a man of letters. I am bibliopo- 
list and editor.” 

“ Editor! parbleu, you can then render me a service, 
dramatic author as I am. Ah, you remember Le 
Suborneur—a piece in five acts, in verse.” 

Now it was not very easy to remember Billard 





without Le Suborneur, or Le Suborneur without 
Billard, for the individuality of each was in a manner 
incorporated. I should have been puzzled to have 
formed a notion of Billard without the Suborneur, or 
of that piece, without it being under his arm or in his 
hands. His boyish fancy had been bewitched by 
reading Clarissa Harlowe, and the consequence was 
that he wrote a comedy on the subject, a dull and 
confused reflection of the luminous and original crea- 
tion of Richardson. This imitative production was 
the darling of his life; all his ideas were centered 
upon it with a tenacity which was a mania. Billard 
had written this comedy in rhyme too; he declaimed 
his verses—he admired them and made them his idols 
At college, Billard and his Suborneur were the con- 
stant themes of ridicule, but nothing could undeceive 
the young author as to the merits of his manuscript ; 
yet notwithstanding the perpetual working that this 
mania occasioned, we knew that Billard had a thou- 
sand good qualities ; he was kind, generous, and faith- 
ful, but unfortunately, with all his thirst for literary 
distinction, he had not a spark of genius or talent as 
an author. 

I had lost sight of him when we left college ; he 
had returned to his family at Nanci, where his father 
was receiver of taxes, and had intended his son to fill 
an honorable and lucrative office in the department 
of finances, but the young Billard would listen to no 
such employment ; and his father, who viewed poetry 
and authorship with the soul of a financier, was first 
aghast, and then infuriated, when he heard the fine 
course of life his teir had marked out for himself. 

“I escaped from him,” said Billard, wielding his 
manuscript like a marshal’s baton, “and I came to the 

capital to bring my Suborneur to the light of oe by 
introducing it on the theatre.” 

As Billard spoke, I noted his appearance, aN com- 
pared it with my remembrance of him; his angular 
figure had got more awry: his grimacing physiognomy, 
and his quick petulant gestures, were in more marked 
caricature than when J had last seen him, and the 
mania which absorbed all his thoughts, was more 
troublesome and fatiguing to every one who came 
near him. 

“ My friend,” said he, “ when I consider the inferior 
merit of the pieces which have lately met with suc- 
cess, I cannot doubt for a moment of public favor, if 
the Suborneur is once fairly out.” 

“ We will read it,” said I, hindering him from un- 
tying his bundle of manuscript, “ at a proper time and 
place. {shall be able to introduce it to M. Préville, 
who owes some obligations to me as editor.” 
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« Préville!” exclaimed Billard, “ that proud tyrant 
to unknown authors. No, my friend, he and I are 
already at war.” 

“ How,” I replied, “ have you contrived already to 
make an enemy of the critic of the committee, whose 
word is fame or oblivion to author or actor? of what 
imprudence you have been guilty!” 

“You never can guess the origin of this quarrel ; 
so you shall hear it. As soon as I arrived in Paris, 
by advice of my great literary friend, M. Bauvin, author 
of the Cheruscans—” 

“Yes, (thought I,) of a tragedy that has been 
hissed-——”’ 

“JT took my manuscript with his introduction to this 
M. Préville, who received me with the air of a Me- 
cenas, and encouraged me with the greatest promises. 
There I also saw a young coxcomb called Ponteuil, 
the youngest son of an author of that name; this youth, 
spoiled by the favor of Préville, and puffed up by his 
little talent, gave himself the most supercilious airs— 
but like master like man!” 

“Ponteuil plays this very evening the part of the 
Earl of Essex for the first time,”’ said I ; “ we consider 
him a very promising young man, full of enthusiasm 
for his art—he will get on.” 

“For all that, he is the most insolent of theatrical 
pretenders, and to him I owe the destruction of my 
hopes of Préville’s assistance; you must know, Pré. 
ville had made an appointment with me this afternoon 
for the reading of my piece. I went punctually at the 
hour named, and was received by five lackeys in 
liveryawho informed me that their master having 
staid up all night at a petit-souper given by a duchess, 
who was a friend of his, had laid down to take an 
hour’s repose before the fatigues of the evening, and 
was then asleep; and that M. Ponteuil, who had been 
engaged to the reading, was in his dressing-room, and 
could not be disturbed. As Préville was at home, I 
thought I would take the chance of his awaking and 
hearing the piece ; and that no time might be lost, I 
proposed to the valets and footmen, that while they 
were waiting, they might as well hear Le Suborneur, 
and as they were used to the theatre, they could give 
their opinions: to do them justice, they seemed both 
pleased and flattered by the proposal, and never would 
I wish for a more liberal or enthusiastic audience. 
They clapped, they applauded, they laughed in the 
proper places, and every thing went on in the most 
satisfactory manner till the close of the third act, when 
a happy expression produced such a burst of applause, 
that Ponteuil opened the door and put in his head to 
learn what the uproar was about which had disturbed 
him from his nap. He stood astonished when he saw 
how we were employed, and made an exclamation of 
surprise. I instantly ceased declaiming, and said in 
the politest manner, ‘ Monsieur, you come in a happy 
moment, and if you will sit down, I will just run over 
the two first acts which will bring you to the passage 
which has produced all this enthusiasm.’ 

“* Monsieur,’ he replied, in a rude, blunt manner, 
‘you may go and bellow your verses elsewhere, with- 
out breaking our rest.’ 

“eRrags sald I. ‘M. Préville made the appoint- 

R 








ment himself at this hour. Ask those who have heard 
them, and they will tell the excellent things he hae 
lost?” 

“«M. Préville’s taste is not regulated by that of his 
lackeys,’ returned Ponteuil, sticking his hand in his 
waistcoat with the impertinent air of the petit-maitre 
marquis he plays in a farce—‘ and no one whose origin 
was not from some country mud-heap, but would 
know more of life and manners!’ 

“*In the country,’ replied I, getting angry, ‘ at leas ¢ 
we have better manners than to break an appoint- 
ment.’ 

“« Will you be exact in keeping an appointment in 
the Champs Elysées to-morrow morning, at eight pre- 
cisely ?” 

“«* Yes, monsieur,’ I said, ‘ and if M. Préville comes 
with you, he will see reason to regret having put off 
this reading.’ 

“ But it was evidently not reading, but fighting, that 
Ponteuil wanted with you,” said I, interrupting Bil- 
lard. 

“M. Préville, whose apartment was farther from 
the scene of action, was roused by our angry voices; 
he came into the hall, and the whole scene was re- 
lated to him by his favorite, with the most impertinent 
exaggerations; one player took the part of the other, 
and after receiving a thousand affronts, I left Préville 
with my Suborneur unread.” 

“This misfortune is almost irreparable,” I observed, 
when he had finished ; “ you have brought the whole 
nest of theatrical hernets about your ears, and your 
piece, even if fit for representation, has no chance of a 
hearing.” 

“ Parbleu!” cried Billard, “I will forthwith appeal 
to the public, and they shall learn how authors are 
treated by the jealous insolence of these mock kings 
and heroes.” 

Thinking but of one way of appealing to the public— 
through the pages of some popular journal, I replied, 
“T will avenge thee of Ponteui] as much as justice 
will permit an editor. He wants to be taken down a 
little, and the pen shall chastise him if he is beneath 
the sword ; but take care of yourself, and do not pro- 
voke Préville through him, for he is powerful at court 
throngh the favor of some ladies of quality who pa- 
tronize him, and if incensed, he can get a lettre-de- 
cachet against any one who offends him.” 

While I was giving these prudent instructions, Bil- 
lard was meditating an escape from my quarters, which 
he found too rational an atmosphere for the plan he 
was meditating. The musicians having tuned their 
instraments, were striking those three solemn prepa- 
ratory notes which, by ancient custom from time im- 
memorial, preface the overture, when muttering a 
hasty adieu, Billard of a sudden removed himself to a 
considerable distance from me. 

The next thing he did was to skip over into the 
orchestra, where he mounted a bench with his open 
manuscript in his hand. The pit, always whimsical 
and curious, and diverted by the odd gesticulations 
of Billard, desired the musicians to cease, that they 
might hear what the orator had to say. 

“ Messieurs,” began Billard, with great satisfaction 
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at having obtained this attention, “ my name is Billard, 
lam the son of a citizen of Nanci, I have come to 
Paris to indulge my love for the drama by studying 
the chef-d’ceuvre of our great poets, and to get on the 
stage a comedy I have written——” 

' “Billard,” I called out, exasperated beyond all con- 
trol by this outbreak of folly, “ thou wilt get sent to 
the Bastile with thy trashy Suborneur.” 

Not a bit did the self-satisfied orator heed this whole- 
some remonstrance. 

“TI offered,” he continued, “ my piece, as usual, to 
the players. This is the piece, messieurs—a c..nedy 
in five acts, in verse, entitled the Suborneur, which 
has commanded the suffrages of all persons of taste 
who have heard it; even M. Bauvin, author of the 
Cheruscans, has long foretold its success. It is drama 
more than comedy—of the sentimental species, drawn, 
as every thing of the kind is, from the English.” 

“ Monsieur,” interrupted a voice from the pit, “sup- 
press all inconsequential details; it is late, and the 
curtain is rising, therefore come to the point.” 

“Well, messieurs,” resumed Billard, “this is the 
point—that this piece, the fruit of six years’ labor, has 
been refused: unread by the insolent players; it is 
condemned, without a chance of appeal to your infal- 
lible a It is their caprice, their insolence to 
reject w not what, without examnination; and 
a sense of the intolerable injustice of these impertinent 
buffoons has led me to throw myself on the candor 
of the parterre.” 

It so happened that the pit was that evening more 
disposed to enter into any passing drollery or absurdity, 
than to listen to high-flown tragedy; they replied to 
this appeal by shouts of “ Le Suborneur! we will have 
the Suborneur—no Comte d'Essex—off, off—we will 
hear the Suborneur!” 

These shouts were mixed with peals of laughter, 
acclamations, and hisses, which utterly drowned the 
instruments of the orchestra, and the performers could 
not play the prelude, when the curtain drew up, and 
displayed to view Ponteuil as the Earl of Essex, who, 
with his fellow perfornier as the Earl of Salisbury, 
vainly attempted to commence the tragedy. 

“ Messieurs, the parterre,” said Billard, obtaining a 
hearing by his gesticulations, “ I am concerned at de- 
priving you of the fine verses of a tragedy by Corneille, 
represented as the hero is by my sworn enemy, the 
Sieur Ponteuil. But give him, by your kindness in 
listening to an unknown author, a lesson of forbearance ; 
and not him only, but the Sieur Préville, whose inso- 
lent manners he successfully copies. Now, listen to 
the Suborneur, a piece in five acts, in verse. Act the 
first—scene the first—” 

“You shall repent all this, Sir Author,” cried the 
Earl of Essex, advancing to the candles, just lighted 
by the candle-snuffer ; “ we shall see to-morrow if your 
sword be as sharp as your tongue.” 

“To prison with Ponteuil!” vociferated the pit, 
enraged at the air of defiance of the actor; “ he shall 
apologize ; he has failed of respect to the public—off, 
off! Comte d’Essex, we will hear the Suborneur.” 

“ The scene is England,” resumed Billard, highly 
gratified by this new episode ; “ Lord Arundel, seated 





in his study, reads a letter which he has just written. 
Now listen—” 

“Stop!” cried the pit in haste. “ Before you go on, 
Ponteuil shall apologize ; he shall ask pardon on his 
knees. The players want to be taken down. Pon. 
teuil shall ask pardon, then we will hear the comedy 
of Billard.” 

No Spaniard could, however, stand stiffer than 
Ponteuil, who steadily refused the humiliating apology 
which was demanded. He went on with his part, or 
broke forth into angry justifications, and Billard de- 
claimed his verses with his utmost strength. Every 
one in the theatre took part in the affair ; some hissed, 
others applauded, but every body shouted with laugh- 
ter excepting the tragedian and his opponent, who 
were declaiming with all the strength of passion, 
though during the uproar not a syllable could be heard. 
In the middle of the most outrageous riot ever per- 
formed in a French theatre, a corporal of the French 
guards, followed by ten of his men, stepped into the 
orchestra, and said to Billard, “ Monsieur, it seems you 
are the occasion of all this uproar and interruption to 
his majesty’s servants; please to surrender yourself 
without farther ado.” 

“ Messieurs,” replied Billard, still full of his comedy, 
“T am charmed that you have procured silence, and 
I beg you will not lose a single word of the piece ; 
the audienee wish to hear; but give me the sanction 
of your approbation against the conspiracy of the 
players.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the corporal,“ if you want my 
opinion of your proceedings, I will give you practical 
proof of it this instant.” 

So saying, he laid a mighty grasp on the lively little 
man’s collar, and with the strength of Hercules, twisted 
him from the elevated perch on which he had exalted 
himself. 

Billasd, who thought the attack was to deprive him 
of his darling manuscript, drew his sword, and would 
have wounded his captor, but that one of the guard 
pinioned him, and snatched it from him, and pushing 
him with the stock-ends of their pieces, the soldiers 
thrust him out of view of the audience, who renewed 
their demands for the restoration of Billard and his 
Suborneur. This fresh outbreak was appeased by the 
reappearance of part of the guard on the stage, who 
surrounded the unfortunate Earl of Essex, and were 
about to march him into durance, for having been 
involved in an uproar so near the royal residence—an 
outrage always considered in a most serious light under 
the old régime. They were just about to remove him, 
when a spectator observed that it was never the cus- 
tom to take actors into custody till they had finished 
their stage business; and as this was the case, the 
original play of the evening was resumed, and the 
Earl of Essex, in which the young actor was to make 
his début and fizst appeal to the favor of the public, 
was permitted to go on. 

Unfortunate Ponteuil ! he would have preferred an 
imprisonment in the Bastile for two months, to appear- 
ing before the enraged parterre of the ThéAtre Fran- 
gais for the same number of hours. Not contented 
with the most furious hisses and every mark of disap- 
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probation from the pit, those of the gallery who had 
brought their suppers in their pockets, used them as 
projectiles against the object of popular disapprobation, 
and never was actor the aim of so many apples, baked 
and raw, as the Earl of Exsex was that night. All 
these missiles were accompanied with demands for 
Billard and his Suborneur, and reproaches for having 
deprived the audience of their superior attractions. 
Poor Ponteuil, when he was marched off to death, 
would have preferred a real execution to facing the 
infuriated audience any longer. 

Meantime his adversary, Billard, had been tied like a 
malefactor; and in this state, choked with anger, which 
he could only express by the most ridiculous grimaces 
and contortions, he was brought before the serjeant- 
major, and his sword, broken in half, was exhibited 
as evidence of his pugnacious intentions, by the cor- 
poral, against whom he had drawn it. I followed 
them, and tried to represent the excited state of my 
eccentric friend; but the sergeant referred me to the 
commissary, and put Billard and his manuscript, to 
which he had clung with instinctive pertinacity, into 
the prison of the guard-room for the night, and there 
my poor friend was enclosed with four soldiers of the 
guard, who were to watch all night, and see that he 
did not make his escape. Billard did not long give 
way to regret for this exercise of despotic power, 
which had deprived him of the most numerous audi- 
ence that was ever disposed to listen to the reading 
of a manuscript ; and his ingenuity, ever on the stretch 
to obtain for his Suborneur new auditors, soon began 
to speculate on the possibility of finding listeners in 
his guards. The moment this notion possessed him, 
he addressed the soldiers, who had ranged themselves 
with military precision before the door of the apart- 
ment. “<< -- 

« My friends, although I am neither thief nor traitor, 
still it is possible that I may be detained a good while 
in your company. Fortunately [ have the means with 
me of enlivening the monotony of our confinement, 
and I am willing to make you judges of the shameful 
conduct of the players who have refused my piece. 
Lend an ear, therefure, to the recital of my excellent 
comedy of the Suborneur, and | promise you each a 
crown piece of six francs if you applaud in the proper 
places.” 

The French guards, who were aware that there is 
no exception against hearing manuscripts in the arti- 
cles of war, signified that they were willing to earn 
the promised reward, and Billard began to read Le 
Suborneur, to which the soldiers listened with the 
profoundest military gravity, notwithstanding the little 
author leaped, bawled, and gesticulated before them 
with as much vivacity as his state of personal restraint 
would admit; and, altogether, he must have been a 
sight to have moved a monk of La Trappe to laughter. 

Billard was, however, somewhat perplexed by the 
immobility of his public, when he stopped to examine 
the effect his first scene had on their features. 

“ Well,” said he, “ what do you think of my open- 
ing! The versification no doubt astonishes you, for I 
am astonished at it myself. The plot is now opened, 
and no longer requires such profound attention; we 





are coming to brilliant passages, when I shall expect 
you will show your judgment by well-timed applause.” 
His military audience, now better understanding 
how they were to earn their six-franc pieces, began to 
applaud with such earnestness at the close of every 
speech, that their approbation soon added the sergeant- 
major to the company, who entered the room to know 
what had occasioned so much noise. 

“ Monsieur, you are come at a happy moment,” 
said Billard, whose eyes were animated by the hopes 
of a fifth auditor; “I am reading to your soldiers tv 
-keep them awake, and I find them perfectly of the 
opinion of M. Bauvin, the celebrated author of the 
Cheruscans, as to its merits. 1 have great confidence 
in your discrimination, and shall be delighted to add 
the suffrage of your judgment against the unjust de- 
cision of the players.” 

“T have been examining witnesses,” said the ser- 
geant-major, not paying the slightest heed to tis 
harangue, “and I find that it is only too true that you 
have actually drawn your sword against his Majesty’s 
guard ; your affair will be an awkward one, without 
yon can offer the most unexceptionable guarantees. 
And as it is, I find I must take you at once to Fort- 
l’Evéque.” 

“T will go wherever you please, Mr. Sergeant, if 
you will permit me to finish this very interesting 
reading ; to which I hope you will do me the honor 
of giving your undivided attention.” 

How Billard and his guard would have settled this 
point I cannot assert, for at that moment M. le Com- 
missaire, to whom [ had been referred, and who had 
been listening to the account | had given him of my 
friend’s dramatic mania, entered with me, just as Bil- 
lard was recommencing reading the Suborneur. 

“ You have now proof of what I have been telling 
you,” said |; “ you see he is proceeding in the same 
manner as he did at the theatre; it is the harmless 
delusion of a man too enthusiastically addicted to 
letters. I can assure you that M. Billard is of an 
excellent family among the opulent bourgeoise; be 
can find ten responsible sureties if needed, and the 
testimony—” 

“Of M. Bauvin, the celebrated author of the Che- 
ruscans,”’ added Billard, flourishing his manuscript; 
“he always prophesied that the Suborneur would 
make a great noise; but { am delighted to see the 
circle of my auditers so much increased ; we will now 
make ourselves comfortable, and, with the leave of 
messieurs the guard, I will begin over again; every 
plaudit you give me, will be a reproach to the play- 
ers.” 

“We shall see to-morrow,” observed the commis- 
saire in a tone that admitted of no dispute, “the view 
taken of this affair by the king and Madame du Barry; 
if one may believe the report of the theatre, this uproar, 
so near to them, will be taken very heinously. At all 
events, I had better take this madman to the prison 
of Fort-l’Evéque.” 

The next day I found that the court friends of Pon- 
teuil and Préville had exerted themselves against the 
poor theatrical enthusiast, and giving a malicious tem 
to my representations to the commissaire, had sent the 
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unfortanate comic author and his manuscript of the 
Suberneur to the madhouse of Charenton. 


CHAPTER IT. 


A MORNING VISITER. 


I pip not relax in my endeavors to procure the re- 
lease of my old school-fellow from a prison so degrading 
to an author, who had given to a dramatic writer an 
auditory of mad folk. M. de Sartines, to whom I had 
recourse, assured me that a little course of medicine 
was deemed salutary by the physicians of the esta- 
blishment ; that Billard was gub nitting to it with great 
composure, and that he would be released as soon as 
the course was completed. Préville,to whom I made 
a visit of conciliation, pretended to condole with me 
on the sad situation of my friend, but he begged to 
rest neuter in an affair with which his name had been 
already compromised, for he could not take part against 
his protégé, Ponteuil. Piqued at all this hypocrisy, 
and not knowing what sufferings were being inflicted 
on the harmless Billard, I had recourse to my pep, and 
placing the whole affair in a light which threw great 
ridicule on the pompous insolence of the players, in 
which [ did not forget the pretension of the grazioso 
Préville, when I lashed the self-sufficiency of his pupil 
and protégé. This article appeared in the next sheet 


of the Année Litiéraire, and made a great noise in all 


the saloons and literary reunions in Paris. 

{ had written the sheet under the effervescence of 
the moment, and had perhaps been severer than was 
usual to my pacific habits; but, like most writers for 
the public press, I had forgotten the criticism as soon 
as printed. My literary gazette appeared once every 
ten days, and in the mean time I had plunged over 
head and ears into my favorite pursuit, which was 
antiquarian historical reading. 

At that time ] was completely absorbed in reading 
“The Art of Verifying Dates,” and had sat up over 
this book several nights till three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. This morning, instead of going to bed, I had 
fallen fast asleep over my book ; but my lamp, as if to 
reproach my laziness, had out-watched me, and was 
still burning. Day had just dawned in my study, and 
discovered the literary confusion with which I sat 
surrounded ; here a book was open, and there a book 
elosed ; some lying on the floor, and some on couches or 
ehairs, when I was awoke by a most furious knocking 
at my door. Starting up in a hurry, I overset my lamp 
upon a volume of the History of France and the Gauls. 
This catastrophe reduced me to despair; I gazed on 
the oil spreading over the leaves of the hitherto spot- 
less folio, and I even staunched its progress with my 
tongue, heedless of the vigorous bangs with which my 
door was assailed, which seemed as if the ancient 
catapult, belier, and balista, had all been brought to 
bear upon it. 

“Here,” I soliloquized, “is a misfortune!” at the 
same time shaking my head. “Fearful of similar 
accidents, I have refrained from domesticating and 





harboring either wife, child, cat, dog, or bird! See 
what an unwary minute may do! Alas! these learned 
Benedictine authors are here seasoned like a salad ! 
Reverend Dom Bouquet, Dom Poiriers, and Dom Pre- 
cieux, what has befallen you? Miserere!” 

“ Monsieur,” said the thunderer at the door, reply- 
ing through the keyhole to my lamentation over the 
works of the holy fathers, “ you may well betake you 
to your prayers and litanies, and I hope your second 
and arms are ready.” 

“ Whoever you be,” I said, about to open the door, 
“‘you have been the cause of the most unfortunate 
accident. I had rather you had broken my head or 
arms.” 

“ And that I am both willing and able to do forth- 
with,” rejoined my visiter, through the keyhole, “and 
not half your deserts either, for 1 say you are a fool 
and an insolent ass.” 

This preamble was couched in a style even to asto- 
nish a bibliopolist. I forgot at once the oil-spotted folio 
of the injured Benedictines and my natural placidity, 
and seizing from among my collection a rusty partizan, 
which had played its part in the day of St. Bartholo- 
mew, I threw open the door, when lo! my.calumniator 
through the keyhole stood revealed in the person of M. 
Ponteuil. I then remembered my review in the An- 
née Littéraire—but I stood my ground. 

In truth, the Sieur Ponteuil was an Achilles who 
might have daunted a more robust Hector than myself. 
His stature was lofty, his shoulders broad, and he had 
the majestic air of a Roman emperor ; fine teeth, lerge 
black eyes, brown curls, and handsome hands, made 
him the Adonis as well as the Achilles of the theatre, 
and contributed at once to his success and to his over- 
weening conceit of himself. 

“ Monsieur,” said I, with the calmness of a philoso- 
pher, “you see this partizan, (which you must not 
confound with a halberd, whose name is derived from 
a tool to bore holes,) it is yet crusted with the blood 
of the Huguenots massacred at Paris in the month of 
August, An. Dom. 1572; I use it but in self-defence 
were you thrice a heretic, and never without giving 
an opportunity of explanation. You were talking to 
yourself through my keyhole just now, I am willing 
to believe ?” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Ponteuil, “it is you I was 
seeking, and to you I applied those epithets, and of 
you I seek satisfaction. You understand me, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Ah, perfectly. You have read, I suppose, the 
thirty-ninth number of L’ Année Littéraire.” 

He bounced into a new fury at the very mention 
of it. 

“This is a new insult, vile scribbler! Come out 
with me, that I may make an example to all the 
compounders of pamphlets. Come to the Champs 
Elysées; you see I am provided for both.” And he 
showed me under his cloak two swords and a pair 
of pistols. 

« In the sixteenth century,” I said, examining them, 
“ arms were better finished and ornamented. You 
have seen the chasing of Benvenuto Cellini, the great 
artist, who was a famous armorer ?” 
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“This is trifling; I see I shall not bring you to the 
field. Ihave been offered a lettre-de-cachet to punish 
the injary I have received, but I prefer avenging my- 
self with my own bands—!1 prefer killing you.” 

“The Bastile is, indeed, too baronial a vengeance 
for a play-man,” I observed, “and as it would be a 
pity you should be disappointed in your amiable inten- 
tions, I will attend you, monsieur ; but I will give time 
for your choler to evaporate; yet if you are in the 
same humor to-morrow, why I am ready for you.” 

“I do not intend to wait so long. I suppose you 
want an opportunity of informing the Lieutenant of 
Police? Come, follow me to the Champs Elysées 
directly.” 

“ To-morrow I shall be at your command, Monsieur 
Ponteuil ; to-day I mean to consecrate to the arrange- 
ment of my library and the completion of my catalogue, 
which is, indeed, the last will and testament of a bib- 
liopolist.”” 

As he found that my mania for books equalled his 
madness for the stage, and as the good partizan of St. 
Bartholomew, which I kept in my hand, effectually 
protected me from any personal indignity, he had no 
remedy but to comply with my arrangement. He 
therefore took leave of me ceremoniously, charging me 
to be punctual to my rendezvous, the hour of which 
he forgot to fix. This neglect he remedied in the 
course of the morning by a note, in which the time 
and place were most precisely pointed out. 

“If literary and critical quarrels were always thus 
decided,” thought I, while arranging my books, “ the 
race of authors would be soon extinct.” 

I employed the day in restoging to my shelves my 
wandering volumes, which I called over and counted 
as if they had been a flock of beloved sheep; I in- 
scribed new notes in my alphabetical catalogue; I 
gave a look to this Elzevir,a smile to that noble folio, 
a sigh to this neat duodecimo, a tear to that Rebert 
Etienne; 1 bade adieu to all those celebrated printers 
immortalized by bibliopolists. I removed a spot from 
one, I smoothed a page of another ; in short I imitated 
Don Juan of Austria, who made his troops pass in 
review before him at the hour of death. When I had 
looked at all, and even kissed some particular favorites, 
I recommended them earnestly in my will to the care 
of the bookseller who sold them, the amateur who 
bought them, to the fingers that would turn their 
leaves, and to the eyes that would read them. Alas! 
thought I, as I concluded, is there no Paradise for 
book-fanciers ? 

These touching duties ought to have occupied 
months and years, but I was forced to abbreviate into 
a very few hours the tender sighs of separation. In 
the evening I read “‘ The Ordonnance of Philippe-le- 
Bel” on single combat ; “'The Theatre of Honor,” by 
Favyn, and “On the Permission of Duels,” by Andi- 
giuer, and several other works on the subject which | 
was to put in practice to-morrow; 1 likewise wrote a 
few lines to Billard, the involuntary cause of my first 
duel; by accident I enclosed Ponteuil’s note of ap- 
pointment in thatI sentt Billard. After having ar- 
ranged every thing, | was so weary that I slept tran- 
quilly, and even dreamed that the Benedictine History 


of France was restored to its former immaculate con- 
dition, and was free from oil spots. 

I rose by break of day, contemplated with tears in 
my eyes my library, in which not a volume failed of 
being at his post; there they all were ranged like an 
army ready for battle; I took a copy of Brantome’s 
Memoirs of Duels, published at Cologne in 1666, in 
the types of Elzevir,a precious and unique vellum 
paper volume, with a fine margin, bound by Derome. 
I thought its contents would wile away the momenis 
of suspense if I had to wait for my adversary. Indeed, 
[ arrived the first on the field of battle; I went down 
a dirty marshy street, and arrived opposite to the 
crescent of the Cours-la-Reine, at that time the back 
of the Invalides and the Port-au-Pierres. By good 
luck it was not a fresty morning; but many days of 
rain had converted the ground into a coat of slippery 
mud. I sat down on a stone with my feet in a puddle, 
and my hands and nose purple ; I drew Brantome from 
my bosom, and conned him over as a dying man re- 
peats the litanies for the departing. Meantime I felt 
most unheroically hungry, for I had not eaten during 
the preceding day—the excitement of my preparations 
having taken away the gnawings of an appetite that 
was now sensibly felt. 

Ponteuil made me wait a tedious hour, for I had 
mistaken my time; at last he came, marching in a 
pompous manner, dressed”in black velvet, and follow- 
ed by two seconds carrying the arms. He flourished 
his hat.off in the style of the marquisses of that day, 
then he felicitated me on my punctuality, and paro- 
died the verses of the Cid at every word he spoke 
concerning the offence—the offended—and the offen- 
der. The seconds were dissipated young men of 
quality, who haunted the theatre, and kept bad com- 
pany with its heroes and heroines. They measured 
our ground, proved the swords, and leered at me as 
though they were taking the dimensions of my grave. 

“ Monsieur,” said Ponteuil, who had thrown off his 
coat, “ we will, if you please, begin with the sword, 
and finish by pistols at five paces’ distance.” 

“@Qne would believe you were rehearsing the part 
of Achilles,” replied I, buttoning over my coat like a 
cuirass ? 

“ What is that you say, insulter?” replied my chole- 
ric adversary. “ Ah, you allude to my treatment last 
night; if I could but find the leader of that cowardly 
cabal who molested me in my début!” 

“I am quite ignorant of what befel you in your 
part last night, for I was not at the theatre ; but if you 
will inform me of your adventure, I will indulge you 
by letting you tell your own story in the next number 
I publish of my periodical.” 

“If you should be alive when it comes out,” replied 


sword was in his hand—* Here then are my griev- 
ances, which will justify me for being your execu: 
tioner. I had long looked forward to the night in which 
I was to assume the character of Achilles in the 
Iphigenia of Racine ; on this part I rested my reputa- 
tion; last night was my first appearance after the 
detestable uproar raised by the madman, your ally. 





Every thing was proceeding well, when a single voice 


Ponteuil, who could not help talking, even though the © 
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asked why I did not make the apology on my knees 
for insulting the audience when | performed the Ear! 
of Essex? The pit took no notice of this insolence, 
and | answered Agamemnon in my part—‘ Sire, honor 
me less for this easy conquest.’ Upon which, one 
Bauvin, the author of the hissed tragedy of the Che- 
ruscans, asked aloud if I had any news to give them 
of Billard and the Suborneur. I could not help replying 
to Ulysses, ‘ He is at Charenton with his piece.’ Then 
broke forth the storm against me; they hissed, they 
raged! I would have withdrawn disdainfully from 
their insults, but the rascals ordered me to stay and 
continue my part amidst the noise they made; I 
obeyed, shedding tears of rage, and never was Achilles 
played with more nature or energy. Yet would not 
any thing mollify my enemies! they loaded me with 
affronts. And now, monsieur, to our purpose. Throw 
off your coat, and take your sword.” 

“It is in my hand, but I mean to keep on all my 
clothes, for I have been nearly frozen with waiting 
for you more than an hour. I am now at your com- 
mand, but remember this is my first essay in such 
encounters.” 

“ The lesson will be a mortal one,” replied Achilles. 
“It will avenge my lost occupation, for I shall never 
be permitted to resume my vocation in Paris—it is 
lost—they hiss me, they drive me from the stage; I, 
who loved the theatre so much—who would sacrifice 
my life to it—I, whose first wish was to be a cele- 
brated actor, I will be revenged—defend yourself!” 

So saying, without the previous ceremony of cross- 
ing our swords, he flew at me, in the excess of rage 
to which he had worked himself, and struck his sword 
with such vengeance at my breast that it broke into 
a thousand shivers, and I fell with a violent shock 
against a tree, fully convinced that J was run through 
the body. I raised myself a little, and mechanically 
drew forth my handkerchief to staunch the blood ; 
and, unbuttoning my waistcoat, to my astonishment 
found that my invaluable copy of Brantome had 
bravely received the death-blow meant for its master; 
it was pierced to the two hundredth page. No one 
but a bibliopolist was ever thus shielded by a favorite 
volume. 

Ponteuil contemplated with rage the pieces of his 
sword and the pierced volume; and the seconds, who 
were certainly not book-fanciers, began tu reproach 
me for my serious infractions of the laws of the duel. 
I excused myself on account of my want of experi- 
ence in such affairs, and showed them the peril I had 
escaped, and mourned over the damage of my Bran- 
tome, which had been slain in the defence of his mas- 
ter. 

“ But pistols will not break,” said Ponteuil, drawing 
out his. “ If you should have the whole Encyclopedia 
for armor, a ball will find its way.” 

“ Are you not satisfied, then?” replied I, walking 
close up to him ; “ among many people of honor these 
encounters terminate without bloodshed.” 

“1 have forewarned you,” returned Ponteuil, “ that 
one or the other of us shall be left dead on the spot ; 
the matter is aggravated by the insults of yesterday, 
by the cowardly cabal of yourself and friends.” 





“TI should,” I replied, “consider myself very con- 
temptible, if f had entered into any such cabal ; and 
I give you my solemn word that I know nothing of 
your wrongs, farther than having given you a severe 
criticism asa lesson to teach you the cruelty of perse- 
cuting a young and obscure author, against whom you 
have exerted your private influence, and occasioned 
his incarceration, not in a prison, but in a place of 
confinement, which will cause a slight to be cast on 
his intellects for life. I leave this to your reasonable 
consideration, but I feel no envenomed hatred against 
you, and am content that the matter shall rest here.” 

“ But I am not content—my hatred is to death, and 
I mean to make you pay at once for your friend Billard 


‘and for L’ Année Littéraire, to which 1 promise an ar- 


ticle for its obituary.” 

As Ponteuil said this, he gave me the other pistol, 
and the marquisses, his seconds, paced out ten feet, 
humming an opera air. Ponteuil fired on the signal 
they gave; the ball whistled in my hair: I had not 
fired ; and when I found myself safe, 1 pointed my 
pistol « -wards and discharged it. 

“ Parbleu!"’ cried Ponteuil, “ for what do you take 
me? I want none of your forbearance. Please to 
reload and fire at me!” 

“Not I, on my faith,” replied I, coolly. “I have 
done with you, thank heaven—for the next greatest 
plague to being murdered by you, would be the trou- 
ble of killing you, for which I never had the slightest 
inclination. Adieu, monsieur; I wish you success on 
the theatre, and many crowns on the stage, but for the 
future be more merciful to young authors!” 

“You are not going away thus. I am dishonored 
if you do not return my fire; and if you do not, I 
will provoke you to a new quarrel.” 

“ My friend, my friend,” cried a voice behind me 
in great emotion, “ thank heaven, | have not arrived 
too late.” And Billard made his appearance on the 
scene of action quite out of breath, flourishing his 
roll of manuscript as a marshal directing the move- 
ments of a tournament; he wept for joy at finding 
me safe, and told me that M. de Sartines had that 
morning liberated him from Charenton ; that the first 
use he made of his freedom was to go to my house, 
where the porter told him I had gone out early, and 
having given him the letter I had left, in which he 
found Ponteuil’s challenge, with the directions for the 
place and hour of combat, hither he had hasted to 
hinder a duel, which otherwise might have perhaps 
terminated fatally. During this narration, the Subor- 
neur was frequeutly mentioned, and this put Ponteuil 
in a new rage. 

“Hark ye! Sir Author,” he said, striking Billard 
on the shoulder with his pistol-barrel ; “how did you 
and your manuscript get out of snch a proper place as 
Charenton was for you both.” 

“It is true,” replid Billard, untying the Suborneur, 
“I did not leave the place without sume regret; for 
the mad people at Charenton are more reasonable and 
polite than the players ; they listened to my comedy 
with pleasure !” 

“ Well, M. Billard,” said Ponteuil, “that was be- 
cause it was on a par with their intellects. Permit 
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me to settle my account with your friend, and then I 
will give you my undivided attention.” 

Billard, who interpreted every word in favor of his 
mania, replied with complacency, “ Very well, I seek 
but an andience ; these two gentlemen will favor me 
with their opinions, and I will constrain all of you to 
add your suffrages tc that of M. Bauvin, author of 
the Cheruscans—my friend has never heard the Su- 
borneur. Gentlemen, seat yourselves round me and 
attend.” 

“ Billard,” said I, drawing him away, “ you tmis- 
take the intentions of Ponteuil and his friends ; come 
away with me.” 

“No, my friend,” replied Billard, persevering in 
his intention of reading; “ my piece will be a true 
hostage of reconciliation. The Sieur Ponteuil, when 
he hears it, will pardon me for having had recourse 
to the suffrages of the pit; and if the drama appears 
to you common, the versification poor, the—” 

“ Pshaw,” interrupted Ponteuil, “turn your manu- 
script into a sword, and I am willing to attend to you ; 
otherwise, you will do well to throw it behind the 
fire, for the plot is bad, the characters silly, the style 
flat, the dénouement ridiculous, and the subject absurd. 
Receive my judgment, in the name of the French 
theatre.” 

“ Thou liest, miserable player!” cried the enraged 
Billard, who was flying on Ponteuil, had I not seized 
him round the waist, and held him struggling and 
foaming with rage, while Ponteuil’s seconds likewise 
restrained him, whilst they pointed out the furious 
state of Billard, saying in a half whisper— 

“ What is the use of encountering a madman in a 
fit of frenzy? Instead of fighting he will tear out 
your eyes!” 

“Come on, vile play-man,’ raved Billard, strug- 
gling with me; “ come to the theatre, and receive all 
the hisses, the peltings, and the buffets, which will 
greet you there. The rhyme is not rich, and the cha- 
racters are silly, are they ?” 

“This is too much, mad or sane,” cried Ponteuil, 
breaking from his seconds ; “I will crush this crooked 
little sop, this frog of Parnassus !”” 

“ My style flat!” screamed Billard: “load the pis- 
tols—give rae the sword. The plot stupid, the subject 
absurd! Ah, Ponteuil, I will have yoar life for such 
malignity against my innocent Suborneur.” 

The two had flown on each other, and if at that 
moment the police had not made their appearance 
from behind the trees, I should have had a tragical 
tale to tell; as it was, the united strength of our re- 
cruited party could hardly separate these enemies, 
and when torn from each other, we had to watch 
them carefully, while the officer of the police inform- 
ed them of the instructions he had received. 

That morning, M. de Sartine had laid the case be- 
fore Count de Lauraguais, who had ordered Ponteuil 
to confine himself to his house during the pleasure 
of the count; and as for M. Billard, who was consi- 
dered the original cause of all the disturbance, his 
family had claimed him, and he was commanded to 
return directly to Nantes. 

“They have exiled me to Nantes !” murmured Bil- 





lard, who was thunderstruck by this decree. “Oh, 
my friend J , the players prevail. 1 must return 
to my father, taxes, and excise! I must shroud my 
glory and my comedy in my portfolio! Oh, my piece! 
Oh, the players !” 

“ M. du Suborneur,” said Ponteuil, “I am concern- 
ed to think that you carry away no tokens from my 
sword as a remembrance, but I swear to you, from 
this moment, hatred until death.” 

“ M. Ponteuil,” I replied,” really touched by the 
sorrow of my school-fellow, “I do not believe that you 
have in your sou! any true enthusiasm for art, or you 
would feel for a poet who mourns for his divorce 
from literature, as much as you do for the mischances 
you have suffered at your début in tragedy.” 

“ In all cases, please to consider yourself involved 
in my hatred for this little scribbler of Lorraine,’’ were 
the parting words of Ponteuil. 

“Be it so, monsieur,” I replied, “ your hatred will 
not make me die an hour before my time ; and as for 
myself, I do not trouble myself to hate any one in the 
world.” 

The police hurried away the unfortunate Billard, 
with his manuscript, the next morning; he bade me 
farewell with tears and sobs, pointing with laughable 
pathos to a playbill pasted on the wall of the office of 
the diligence to Nantes. 

In spite of the affection that Mademoiselle Guimard, 
the favorite danseuse at the opera, bore to Ponteuil, 
and all the protection that the great lords of the court, 
with whom she was intimate, afforded him, yet he 
could never obtain a hearing from the parterre, but 
was greeted with hisses whenever he appeared on the 
stage; and Achilles retired, not to his tent, but to 
Holland. 


CHAPTER III. 


HATRED UNTIL DEATH. 


Turse turbulent events by no means suited my 
peaceable and retiring disposition; and long before the 
death of poor Catherine Fréron put a stop to L’Année 
Littéraire, I resigned my censorial office in that pe- 
riodical. Catherine Fréron was the niece of the great 
Corneille. Voltaire had generously adopted her, and 
supported this work to gain for her a maintenance. 
After abdicating the editorial sceptre, I swore never 
to touch offensive weapons, either in the shape of 
sword or critical pen. I passed the gay season of 
my youth in collating the work of classical writers, 
authenticating documents, rectifying dates, washing 
and cleansing vellum, measuring margins with com- 
passes, making catalogues, selling and buying at pub- 
lic sales, and other such pleasing occupations of a 
book-loving hermit. I lived at that time in the envi- 
rons of the Luxembourg, in the Quartier St. Jacques. 

One fine morning in the month of October, 1781, 
[ was sauntering, with a book in my hand, among the 
trees of the garden of the Luxembourg, which, before 
it invaded the enclosure of the Chartreux, extended 
all along the Rue de Vangirard up to the Carmes Dé- 
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chaussés. I alternately read and raised my eyes to 
contemplate the extent of the verdure, over which 
the tints of red and green were shedding their au- 
tumnal sway, and many fallen leaves rustled under 
my feet, and the birds were singing their adieus to 
the warm weather. 

The garden was at this part almost eatirely desert- 
ed ; but here and there, under the high chestnut trees, 
were seated, on the wooden benches, some two or 
three solitary beings like myself. 1 yielded myself to 
a melancholy but not unpleasing reverie, inspired by 
the lovely autumnal day, and the sight of nature 
smiling, while deprived of her glorious crown of sum- 
mer, for no one can possibly meditate among the fall- 
ing leaves of autumn, without his thoughts naturally 
dwelling on death and the grave. 

I was drawn-from my pensive meditation by the 
obstinate coughing of a person seated at one end of 
the bench on which I had placed myself. I felt a 
little impatience at the annoyance this importunate 
cougher caused me, but that selfish feeling soon gave 
way to lively pity, when I saw him leaning over an 
arm of the seat, apparently exhausted by the spasmo- 
dic struggle with his cruel enemy. 

He was a man of about five-and-thirty years of 
age, if one might judge by his features, which illness 
had lengthened and hollowed: they were still fine, 
although wasted and meagre ; the cheek bones were 
prominent, and colored with a hue too brilliant for 
health; the end of the chin was sharpened, and the 
bones of his knees and elbows seemed as if they 
would pierce the threadbare garments in which the 
poor consumptive was clad. He rested his thin, 
transparent hands on his knees, and with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, remained immoveable till dis- 
turbed by fresh paroxysms of coughing. During one 
of these intervals I heard him sigh, and then say to 
himself, “ It is all over; I shall never have strength 
to declaim again. I am lost tomy art—to the thea- 
tre—to the public.” 

I started at the sound of that voice, which still re- 
tained its theatrical accentuation, and I felt assured 
that I had heard it elsewhere. I availed myself of 
the opportunity when he turned towards me, to obtain 
a full view of his face. I could not be mistaken; I 
recognized him, notwithstanding the alteration made 
by time and sickness. 

“ Ab, M. Ponteuil,” I cried, approaching him, “I 
fear I see you in ill health!” 

«“M. J-——, the editor,” replied he, with the air of 
a person who recalls something painful to his memo- 
ry; “good day, monsieur !” 

He was hurrying away ; I gently detained him by 
the arm, saying, ‘“‘ Permit me one moment’s conversa- 
tion with you.” 

“T understand,”’ returned Ponteuil, his eye blazing 
and his face crimsoning, “ we have an old account to 
settle. Whenever you please, monsieur !” 

“The time to which you allude is long gone by,” I 
replied ; “and rancor never held any place in my 
heart, especially as I considered that I was not wholly 
free from blame in that affair.” 

“ I demand neither apologies nor retractation. ButI 





am ready to give you satisfaction if you require it. 
I am wasted by a long illness, which has left me weak 
as you see; nevertheless, I am able to fire a pistol— 
and am at your command, monsieur !” 

“Mon Dieu! M. Ponteuil, you afflict me by this 
discourse. I never felt any enmity to you in my life; 
and I am no longer an editor.” 

“TI congratulate you on that, M. J——, and I am 
no longer a tragedian.” 

“ How! have you renounced the theatre, to which 
you were so much attached? This question need not 
surprise you, when [ tell yon that years have passed 
since I last saw a play; for my literary labors have 
not the slightest connection with the drama.” 

“ Then yon are ignorant of my return to the Comé- 
die Francaise, and of my complete success ; and how 
this fatal illness forced me to withdraw during the 
last year, which has been one of great suffering. I 
am dying, Monsieur J-——.” 

“Dying! and so young?’ I uttered soothingly. 
“ Doubtless, if you take care of yourself during your 
present state of convalescence, health will return, 
and you will resume your occupation with more 
éclat than ever.” 

“ Sometimes I think so,” replied Ponteuil ; “ but my 
recovery proceeds very slowly. You know not, then, 
of the success I met in Holland and in Prussia. I 
was received at court by King Frederick William, 
who presented me with two snuff-boxes with his 
royal arms on them, which I still have, but they are 
in pawn. I had sworn never to appear again on the 
French stage, where I had experienced such injus- 
tice ; but when I was performing at Lille, with great 
applause, I received an order from an authority which 
I could not disobey, to make my début at the Comé- 
die Francaise.” 

“Tn fact, I now remember having heard great en- 
comiums on you at the Café Procope, where I was 
one evening with M. Bauvin and my friend Billard, 
whom, I dare say, you have not forgotten.” 

“It is that Billard who was the origin of all my 
misfortunes ;—no, I never have forgotten him, and 
shall be only too happy to have the opportunity of pay- 
ing him the debt of revenge which l owe him. But 
I am not surprised that the fame of my second début 
should have reached you. It took place on the 19th 
of June, 1779. I was in the part of Orestes. It was a 
real ovation—a triumph; crowns were thrown on 
the scene, and I was called before the audience after 
the fall of the eurtain. The parterre bestowed on 
me the most flattering acclamations, and every one 
seemed disposed to make me forget the mortification I 
had suffered through the folly of Billard and his de- 
testible Suborneur.” 

Ponteuil spoke with so much energy that his cough 
returned in paroxysms, which threatened him with 
suffocation, and forced him to suspend this somewhat 
exaggerated panegyric on his performance. I request. 
ed him to calm himself, and I offered him all the con- 
solations humanity could suggest on the state of health 
which banished him from the theatre. But it was in 
vain that I endeavored to lead the conversation to a 
less agitating subject: he proceeded with his history 
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“This company,” said he, “which for several 
months owed the principal part of their receipts to 
my popularity, when I fell ill, dismissed me, declaring 
that since the attack on my lungs, my voice was bro- 
ken ; this.is not true, and 1 wish you would give me 
your advice on the tone of my declamation,” conti- 
nued he, repeating from the Iphigenia the line :— 


“ Pour qui sont ces serpens qui sifflent sur vos tétes?” 


The words of Orestes, strong and sonorous in the 
first hemistich, broke before the end of the verse, and 
finished in an access of stifling cough. I entreated 
him not to attempt declamation while his cough con- 
tinued, and exhorted him to be patient. The species 
of constraint we felt at first was by this time entirely 
worn off, and Ponteuil seemed: both surprised and 
grateful at the interest I took in his health. 

“I have often believed that all was over with 
me,” he resumed, “for 1 have frequently vomited 
blood, and from time to time fainted. God be thank- 
ed! those symptoms have disappeared, and, indeed, | 
am quite well all but this teasing cough, and | feel 
as if this fine sun would do me more good than all 
the doctors in Paris. You do not find me much al- 
tered ?’’ 

“Oh,” said I, evading this home question, “ you see 
I knew you again directly ; but who is it that takes 
care of you in your illness? Are you not married?” 

“IT could have married very well, if 1 had chosen. 
Bat this was before I lost my health, and while my 
reputation as Achilles and Orestes was brilliant. 
Since my retreat from the stage last year, both lovers 
and friends have deserted me one after the other, and 
left me quite alone; not one remains, monsieur.” 

“ But was there no one, among the elegant society 
that considered you their ornament, who afforded you 
assistance or expressed sympathy for you ?” 

“ Yes : at first, people of quality used to send their 
footmen to inquire how I was; but very soon, I be- 
lieve, they considered me as dead, for my resources 
failing, I removed myself to a more obscure dwelling 
place, where, by degrees, I was forgotten; my com- 
trades did not trouble themselves about me. I furgive 
them; they are unstable in character, and only act 
by impulse ; they soon get tired of an invalid whose 
illness is obstinate and tedious as mine has been.” 

“Is it possible that the theatre has done nothing 
for you? M. Préville, who was so much attached to 
you, has then left the stage?” 

“ Préville—I forgive him, for to his lessons I owe 
my talent. Préville has behaved like the others 
Adieu, monsieur ; I feel the kindness of your manvers, 
and I thank you.” 

“TI hope to renew our acquaintance,” I said; “ ac- 
cept my arm, and let me assure you, that if I could 
assist you in any thing, it would afford me the great- 
est pleasure.” 

“ We will no longer be enemies,” replied Ponteuil ; 
“but as to your offers of service, I cannot forget the 
sword-thrust which you received from me, which 
nearly pierced through your printed cuirass.” 

I turned this conversation, which tended to mingle 








the bitterness of the past to the interference of our 
present friendly terms, and at last prevailed on him to 
take my arm as far as the Rue Cassette, where he 
lodged, but no inducement could prevail on him to 
let me see in which house he lived; he prevented 
me from going farther than the beginning of the 
street, and I saw him watching till I was at too great 
a distance to discover his retreat. 

That evening 1 went to Billard, and told him of 
my adventure in the gardens of the Luxembourg. He 
was much affected with the sufferings of his old an- 
tagonist, and manifested the most lively desire to meet 
him once more, not with arms in his hands, but for 
the sake of reconciliation. Nine years had made 6 
great difference in the author of the Suborneur ; he 
was no longer a theatrical fanatic, boring every one 
he met, with his verses, and calling onthe peaceable 
parterre to rise in insurrection against the tyrants of 
the stage ; his exile to Nantes had brought him to 
reason, aud the death of his father, who left him an in- 
come of 40,000 francs, had drawn his thoughts to the 
various duties which men of property are obliged to 
fulfil. His dear Suborneur now took its place in his 
portfolio, instead of under his arm ; the position in so- 
ciety of its author as a wealthy individual, had obtained 
for it many hearers, and, of course, professed admi- 
rers. His real friends overlooked the eccentricities he 
still manifested, in favor of his truly benevolent heart, 
for we knew he was constantly employed in secretly 
doing good, though he nervously avoided receiving 
applause for his charitable actions. There was a cu- 
rious union of child-like simplicity and greatness of 
mind in my friend Billard. 

It was in vain that I watched every gleam of sun- 
shine in the Luxembourg gardens, in the hope that 
the poor consumptive might come out to bask in its 
rays. I never encountered him; I could not help 
imagining that he was worse, and I sorrowfully noted 
the fall of the autuninal Jeaves—those leaves which 
are the true warrants of death in his disease. I re- 
called some expressions of his, which made me dread 


lest he should be suffering from want of succor, and © 


this reflection urged me to discover his abode, and ha- 
zard paying him a visit, which I was convineed would 
be more useful than agreeable to him. The kind 
heart of Billard incessantly stimulated me to make 
the attempt. 

It so happened that the first house where I began 
my inquiries for him, in the Rue Cassette, was the 
very one at which he lived ; the wife of the concierge* 
took me for a physician, and waited on me in pity 
when I asked for Ponteuil. She conducted me till I 
came to a narrow stair at the top of the house, and, 
pointing to it, left me. I paused and listened for 
some moments to the sharp sounds of a voice, de- 
claiming verses in a pompous style, but the tirade 
terminated by a fit of coughing, which I thought 
would never end; at length [ knocked at the door, 





* It is scarcely needful to remind the reader that 
the houses in Paris are let by floors to personsin very 
different circumstances, and that the general entrance 
used to be, and often still is, guarded by a concierge, 
or door-keeper. 
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and was bid to enter. After an interval of silent he- 
sitation I did so; the corrupt atmosphere of the small 
chamber almost suffocated me, and caused me to cough 
slightly, which prevented me from speaking for an 
instant ; ata glance I was enabled to examine the 
miserable hole where the tragedian Ponteuil, the 
Achilles and Orestes of the theatre, was terminating 
his earthly career. 

In a space of twelve feet square, narrowed by the 
sloping roof, in which the tiles were in many places 
visible, was the pallet of the invalid ; the rags of the 
miserable bed were covered, but scarcely hidden, by 
an old red theatrical mantle, spread over it as a counter- 
pane. On this mattress reclined the person I sought, 
who was now reduced to a skeleton—whose livid and 
emaciated appearance was aggravated by a Roman 
toga clasped over the right shoulder, a crown of tinsel, 
and tin bracelets on the lean, naked arms, which were 
every moment agitated, while Ponteuil declaimed, 
shouted and gesticulated to the honor of the eternal 
family of the Atrides. 

He was then reposing on the bed, completely ex- 
hausted by the violence of his exertions; he was the 
first who broke silence. 

“So you have come to see a poor wretch just ready 
to enter the bark of Charon,” said he, touched and 
surprised by my visit. “ You see that I am, never- 
theless, studying a part.” 

“ Excuse my intrusion,” I replied, advancing to him 
and taking his hand ; “ but I had looked for you many 
days in the Luxembourg, and the fear that you were 
worse, forced me to discover your abode, that I might 
converse a little with you, and offer you the loan of 
some new books, or any thing else which might be of 
service to you.” 

“ Many thanks, monsieur, but I really have no want 
of any thing,” said Ponteuil, whose pride was wound- 
ed by my offers. “ Nevertheless, I am willing to ac- 
knowledge that you are a worthy man, who have ex- 
hibited greater interest in my fate than I have merited 
from you. Still you must make allowances for our 
peculiar situation in regard to each other, and not be 
surprised—”’ 

Tears sparkled in the eyes of Ponteuil, and before 
he had finished this reproach, he fainted so suddenly 
as to alarm me nota little. I searched the room for 
some restorative or cordial, but could find nothing bet- 
ter than cold water, which I threw in his face, and 
then opened the window to obtain air, but it was with 
difficulty that I could recall vital energy; he could 
not distinguish objects, and his voice fluttered indis- 
tinctly, when he replied to my questions. 

“Monsieur Ponteuil,” I said, greatly troubled at 
his state, which the irregularity of his pulse rendered 
still more alarming; “let me run for the physician 
who attends you.” 

“Give me a glass of water,” he gasped out, and 
then added, “ I have no medical attendance; and as 
for this attack, it is only exhaustion; because I have 
not had any thing to eat for two days.” 

“ Not for two days!” I exclaimed with horror, “ this 
is too dreadful! not only suffering with illness, but 
dying of inanition.” 





I laid down my helpless burden on the mattress, 
and descended the stairs more speedily than I had 
mounted them. | entered the house of the first trai- 
teur I could find, and ordered a light and nourishing 
repast. I was absent but ten minutes. The eyes of 
Ponteuil sparkled with joy, when I re-appeared, fol- 
lowed by two waiters carrying soup, a roasted fowl, 
a plate of spinach, some wine and bread ; all this I 
had arranged properly, and dismissed the people, pay- 
ing them in his name. The poor soul thanked me 
with moistened eyes; he hesitated, and when I pressed 
him to take the nourishment so necessary for his exist- 
ence, he seized my hands in his own and pronounced 
the lines from Andromache, beginning— 


“Qui, puisque je retrouve un ami si fidéle,” 


with an emphasis I shall never forget. My eyes were 
suffused with tears ; but I renewed my entreaties that 
he would eat ; he then not only ate, but devoured the 
food before him with an eagerness that terrified me, 
and I was forced to seize upon the fragments of a re- 
past which I had doubted had been provided for his 
destruction, and conveyed them out of his reach. I 
exacted a promise that he would obey implicitly my 
despotic directions in regard to his health, and I con- 
soled and encouraged him by showing him the bright 
rays of the sun, which had now reached the slanting 
walls of his garret ; I talked to him of the fresh air 
of the country, of walks and rides through sylvan 
scenery, till I raised his fluctuating spirits to thoughts 
of his recovery; and then, as usual, he always spoke 
of his dear theatre. 

“ During my long malady,” he said, whilst rub- 
bing together his wasted hands, “I have not passed 
my time idly; the public at my re-appearance will 
perceive the progress I have made. I have learned 
more than twenty new parts, and I consider that I ex- 
cel in those of Hamlet and Romeo. And it is you, 
my true friend, who have preserved me for future 
glory ! It must be owned that I was a hot-headed fool, 
a brawler, and headstrong brute, when I wanted to 
kill you.” 

“ Have you not a claim on the pension for retired 
actors ?”’ I asked, willing to alter the turn which the 
conversation had taken. “I think my interest could 
obtain it for you.” 

“ You are joking,” replied Ponteuil; “I am not yet 
thirty, and that pension is only granted to actors who 
have reached their sixtieth year; people of our pro- 
fession live a long time.” 

“ Witness the celebrated Baron,” [ replied, sadly 
thinking of the contrast before me, “ who played the 
lover with so much spirit at forescore. But notwith- 
standing your youth, I think the theatre owes you this 
memorial of respect and gratitude.” 

“ For players, there is never any remembrance of 
the past,” Ponteuil replied, smiling bitterly. “I sup- 
pose we concentrate to our art all we possess of the 
faculty of memory, therefore it fails us when we 
ought to exert it for our friends. Even Préville, who 
received me like a father under his roof when my 
prospects were bright and my hopes were high—Pré- 
ville has forgotten who I am.” 
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“1 always thought him a time-server,” I replied, 
“ during my dealings with him in my literary capa- 
city. But if he has forgotten us, we will return the 
compliment by forgetting him; when your prospects 
brighten, I will represent your case once more to the 
first gentleman of the bed-chamber. I can solicit the 
royal munificence in your behalf, through the inter- 
vention of the Duc de Choiseul, who honors me with 
his friendship.” 

“You are only too generous,” said Ponteuil, “and 
I repeat that I was an odious person to want to kill 
you ; but ijt was all owing to the absurdities of that 
troublesome Billard, who embroiled us with his folly.” 

“ Nevertheless, forgive him, I beg of you,” I said, 
taking the offered hand of Ponteuil; “for if you re- 
flect on the past, you will find that you gave him no 
little provocation, yet I know he has not the least ill- 
will towards you.” 

“Not a word more about him,” cried Ronteuil, ex- 
tending his arm in the theatrical attitude for a vow ; 
“between us there is a hatred unto death, for that 
Billard is my evil genius! I hope never to see him 
again, at least while the blood circulates in my veins.” 

He accompanied this menace with a look so terri- 
ble, and a gesture so expressive, that I dared no longer 
irritate him by proceeding with the defence of Bil- 
Jard, but turned the conversation to his theatrical illu- 
sions, and we discussed the parts he best knew, speak- 
ing of the provinces where he had played, and of the 
success with which he had been welcomed. The re- 
collections of an art which had destroyed his health 
and withered his youth were still dear to him; he de- 
claimed fragments of speeches, he adjusted the folds 
of his Roman toga with theatrical skill, and, in ima- 
gination, he heard thunders of applause, and saw 
crowns of laurel while agitated by the convulsions of 
a mortal cough. 

The next morning [ recounted to Billard the whole 
of these incidents, and described the deplorable state 
of Ponteuil, his mertal malady, his poverty, and, above 
all, the lively hatred he still nourished against the 
author of the Suborneur. The kind heart of Billard 
was sensibly touched by these details; he implored 
me td redouble my efforts to remove the resentment 
of the poor invalid; and if that could not be done, 
at least to contrive some way of providing him the 
comforts he would procure for him, without irritating 
his proud spirit by the knowledge of the source from 
whence they came. In fact, I continued to visit poor 
Ponteuil most assiduously, who daily grew worse 
My first step towards pacification between him and 
the object of his hatred, was the information that my 
exertions, in order to procure him the theatrical pen- 
sion, would, I found, have been the work of time; 
but as his wants were pressing, and his impatience of 
private obligation great, I had used the great court in- 
terest of Billard, who had exerted himself with such 
good will, that he had obtained for him a pension of 
of 1200 livres from the theatrical chest, and a gratui- 
ty of fifty livres from the royal bounty ; this last was, 
in reality, the bounty of my charitable friend, who 

well knew the poor soul would never receive one 


Billard had not been blended with these benefits, Pon- 
teuil would have been transported with joy. I saw 

the interior struggle he suffered before he could ac- 

cept the benefit bestowed by the object of his aver- 

sion. At last he took me by the hand, kissed it, and 

thanked me ; then he blessed me, and, without men- 

tioning the name of Billard, for the first time heard it 

pronounced without a comment of bitterness. This 

was something; but his time was short for forgiveness. 

Alas! the autumn was beautiful this year, but still the 
leaves fell! 

From this moment Ponteuil enjoyed all the comforts 
that could belong to his desperate state ; every thing 
that science or affection could provide were his. 
Every day something was done or sent which was 
calculated to relieve the ennui occasioned by a sick 
bed, with a slow fever and a furious cough. Some- 
times magnificent fruits arrived for him, delicate pas- 
try, or delicious sweetmeats. Every book or engraving 
published concerning the theatre was also sent him as 
soon as it appeared. Whenever I dared mention the 
name of Billard, it was heard with profound silence 
by Ponteuil. 

The fruits came from the garden of Billard; the 
sweetmeats were chosen by him; the books were sent 
from his library. The coach of Billard carried us to 
take the air every sunshiny morning to the Cours-la- 
Reine. Billard sent an invitation for Ponteuil to take 
up his abode in an unoccupied chateau, in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris; and Billard entreated him to use, at 
his pleasure, both his purse and his credit. These 
reiterated attacks at last began to sap the obduracy of 
Ponteuil’s aversion; he began to mention the name of 
Billard of his own accord, not only without antipathy, 
but with gratitude. I saw the moment drew near for 
reconciliation; I was anxious to expedite it, for the 
leaves now fell fast. 

One morning, without having mentioned it to Pon- 
teuil, whose strength was now deplorably diminished, 
I resolved that Billard should accompany me in my 
daily visit. Billard no longer ran about with an 
enormous manuscript under his arm; he was dressed 
in cut velvet, and wore diamonds on every finger. 
Ponteuil was slumbering when Billard followed me 
into the sloping garret, which, notwithstanding all my 
entreaties, our patient still chose to inhabit. 

Awakened by the sound of our footsteps, Ponteuil 
opened his eyes, and though he certainly did not re- 
cognize Billard, a vindictive instinct made him guess 
who he was, for a nervous agitation seized him, and 
he enveloped himself in the sheets as if they had been 
his shroud, all the time that Billard was offering him 
excuses for his uninvited visit, with a kind humility 
of soul that would have touched a heart of less natu- 
ral feeling than that of poor Ponteuil’s. After our in- 
valid had got over the first sight of Billard, he relaxed 
by degrees from his stiff coldness of manner ; the ex- 
pression of his lips was less bitter, and his features 
more placid. I did all I could to turn the conversa- 
tion on pleasant general subjects, and Billard care- 
fully avoided all mention of the Suborneur, and the 
opinion of M. Bauvin, author of the Cheruscans. 





quarter’s payment of his pension. If the name of 


“ Well, monsieur,” said Ponteuil, with a tone of 
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irony, of which he afterwards repented, “ you do not 
speak of your comedy! Has it been played? Has it 
been applauded ?” 

“It has been both played and applauded in society,” 
replied Billard, without seeming to be piqued. “ You 
have not, then, forgotten the Suborneur, in five acts, 
and in verse? M. Bauvin, author of the Cheruscans, 
is not now the only person who gives it his suffrages; 
M. de la Harpe, author of the Barmecides, of Menzi- 
koff, and of Coriolanus, has praised it before the Aca- 
demy, who assisted at a private representation; and 
the celebrated Madame de Graffigny, author of the 
Peruvian Letters, told me that my work gave hopes. 
I should like to read it to you, for the benefit of your 
advice.” 

“We will certainly hear it,” said Ponteuil, sighing 
heavily, “and I anticipate taking a part when this, 
comedy is played, which recalls so many afflicting 
remembrances ; and | must make amends to its author 
by the applauses I shall endeavor to merit, when it is 
brought on the boards.” 

I observed that Ponteuil did not present his hand 
to Billard at parting, yet, on the whole, I was satisfied 
with the result of the visit. I went the next day 
without Billard to see the invalid, and though he did 
not ask to see him, I observed that he led the conver- 
sation so as to induce me to speak of my friend; and 


when I purposely abstained, he broke out, with his| long 


usual impetuosity, in terms expressive of the sense he 
felt of the unmerited kindness he had received from 
the generous Billard, and in condemnation of his own 
prejudices. I said little, and turned the conversation; 
but my heart rejoiced that the dying man was recon- 
ciled with his enemy, for the autumnal leaves had 
nearly all fallen. 

Billard was my companion in my visit next day to 
the sick, and from that moment all feelings of hatred 
and vengeance were changed into love and friend- 
ship. No man could surpass Billard in the bienséances 
of social life: his goodness and benevolence gave the 
most attractive expression to his plain person and 
homely features. Among his other attainments, he 
read well, and he brought all the most popular pieces 
and read them aloud to Ponteuil; he read the re- 
sponses to all Ponteuil’s favorite parts, who declaimed 
his speeches in a half smothered extinct voice. There 
was a compact entered into between Billard and my- 
self, that we should vie with each other in attentions 
to the poor dying creature; and IJ think I can answer 
that we were faithful to our engagements. He had 
now entered into the last stage of pulmonary con- 
sumption; he was wasted to the bone, and coughing 
away his life; he often gazed upon us with looks of 
ineffable gratitude, which spoke to our hearts more 
than words could. 

“ My friends,” said he, one evening, after a fright- 
ful paroxysm, “thanks—thanks for your kindness, 
while life remains in me to express my sense of it. 
There is no hope, I feel, and [ must no longer flatter 
myself with the expectation of recovery, since your 
brotherly charity has failed to make me well. All that 
I possess, you have bestowed upon me; therefore, I 





have nothing to leave you but my thanks and gratitude, 


my dear friends.” And saying this, Ponteuil took our 
hands ; he would have kissed them had we permitted 
him. We mingled our tears and sobs, for after all 
our cares, the poor invalid had become exceedingly 
dear to us, and we could not bear to patt with him ; 
but I felt his hour was nigh, for the wintry wind 
moaned among the distant trees of the Luxembourg, and 
shook the last leaves from their branches. 

““Ponteuil then gave us two letters. 

“In these I have conveyed to both of you expres- 
sions of my gratitude, which I cannot utter with an 
audible voice. My gratitude ought to survive me. I 
leave you all that is my own—my dramatic library. 
You will divide my books between you, and some- 
times when you look upon them, give a thought to 
Ponteuil, who would, perhaps, one day have been a 
great actor, if death had not let fall the curtain before 
his part was half played. To you, my dear Billard, t 
owe a reparation which you must permit me to pay. 
I have always felt regret for having condemned your 
Subormeur unheard—read it to me.” 

“Indeed, my friend,” replied Billard,“ when you 
are something better, it will be a pleasure to me to 
deliver up to your critical judgment my Suborneur, 
tied hand and foot; but we will put off this fatiguing 
reading till then. Nevertheless we will read it—yes, 
we will read it, very soon. You shall hear it before 


“If it is ever heard by me, it must be directly,” re- 
turned Ponteuil firmly. “ At ten o’clock to-morrow I 
entreat you to be with me; we will form a commit- 
tee, and I will accept your comedy.” 

Billard promised to bring his manuscript at the 
hour named, and we took our adieus for the night 
with more sadness than usual. As we went out, he 
begged us to be punctual to our next day’s appoint- 
ment. We went away with a mournful foreboding, 
for we felt that the loss of our friend would be a cruel 
affliction. 

The next morning, precisely at ten, we were seated 
round his bed; his emaciated hand rested on the out- 
side; his haggard eyes wandered from Billard to me, 
and now and then I heard a hollow sound in his 
throat, which seemed to be distinct from the convul- 
sive cough which tormented him. The keen north- 
west which ushers in the winter, whistled and howled 
round the chimney-tops, and whirled the light ashes 
in eddies from among the glowing embers on the 
hearth. I tried to persuade Ponteuil to take some 
repose before he imposed on himself the fatigue of 
listening to two thousand verses divided into five acts. 
Billard joined his entreaties to mine, but Ponteuil 
claimed of Billard the fulfilment of his given promise.” 

“ My friend,” said Billard, unfolding his manuscript, 
“TI implore you to stop me when you feel fatigued. 
This piece has already caused some accidents which 
I greatly regret, and-notwithstanding the merit which 
M. Bauvin, author of the Cheruscans, attributes to it, 
I doubt whether you are in a state to appreciate it. [ 
will begin. The Suborneur—comedy in five acts, and 
in verse. I prefer the title of comedy to that of 
drama; you will presently see the reason of this 
choice. Act Ist, scene Ist. Lord Arundel seated in 
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his study, reads a letter which he has writien, and 
looks at the miniature of a lady—” 

“Tf you have the true talent of an author,” inter- 
rupted Ponteuil in a faint voice, “ labor—persevere ; 
no actors in the world can hinder you from acquiring 
fame—bhut nothing cen avail against death. Adieu, 
Billard—adieu J——, my friend—thus ends hatred to 
death.” 

With a bitter exclamation of grief, I threw myself 
towards him—he replied not. I snatched his hand— 
it was cold. I felt his heart—it had ceased to beat— 
Ponteuil had expired without convulsion or other suf- 
fering. Billard, who had a keen sense of religion, 
knelt and prayed, whilst I gazed earnestly on the de- 
parted. 

Billard rose suddenly from his kneeling posture, 
and throwing his manuscript behind the fire, the 
flames caught the fluttering leaves, and hastily blazing 
up, cast a red light on the immoveable features of the 
Corpse. 

“So perish the Suborneur,” said Billard, “the first 
cause of the hatred between him and me.” 





In the letters he had given us, Ponteuil had made 
it his last request that Billard would invite all his 
comrades to his funeral, and have a tombstone erected, 
which should unite both our names with his. If hu- 
man beings, after their departure from the body, can 
be sensible of any thing which concerns their memo- 
ries, Ponteuil would have been content with the ful- 
filment of his request. Billard spared no expense for 
the funeral of his friend. The actors, who bad for- 
gotten him whilst living, followed his corpse in pro- 
cession, but I believe real grief was felt only by Bil- 
lard and myself. 

In the ancient cemetery of Chamart might he seen, 
till it was closed in the year 1793, a stone monument, 
which bore no other inscription than this, composed 
by Ponteuil the day before his death :— 


TO PONTEUIL, 
DRAMATIC ARTIST, 
From his friends Billard and J—~ 
1781. 

Here ends hatred till death! 


Every one who has read the witty memoirs and anecdotes of Baron de Grimm, will recollect the names of 
most of the personages in this tragi-comedy, and will not be sorry to read the conclusion of an adventure 
which is left unfinished in that sprightly collection. ‘This is the baron’s version of the story: 

“ Yesterday, at the moment when the curtain drew up at the French Theatre, a madman, Billard by name, 


mounted on one of the benches of the orchestra, and began haranguing the pit, laying before them a formal 
complaint against the actors, whom he treated as jugglers; that they would not perform a piece of his, enti- 
tled the ‘Suborneur,’ which he had presented to them. The player Préville was handled with particular 
severity by the haranguer Billard, who inforimed the pit that he was grandson to one of the king’s secretaries, 
and rich enough to have reimbursed the players for their expenses if the piece did not succeed ; he concluded 
by calling on the audience for justice. This occasioned a great tumult among the audience, and Préville 
was required to appear, in a very peremptory manner. He did not, however, make his appearance, and at 
length the performers proceeded, though not without some difficulty, in beginning the ‘ Earl of Essex.’ The 
tumult recommenced between the play and the afterpiece, and, according to custom, ended in nothing. Pré- 
ville was to play the character of an Anglo-maniac, which begins with these words: ‘Pardon me if I have 
kept the good company expecting me.’ A general laugh ensued, and there was an end of the matter. 

“ Meantime the haranguer Billard was arrested, as well as several of the boisterous parterre who had been 
too clamorous in giving their opinion of the matter. The latter were released, but Billard was conducted to 
Charenton. When he is again at liberty, he will be prohibited going to the theatres for some time, and 
public tranquillity will return of itself. His ‘Suborneur’ must have been wretched stuff indeed, since the 
players, who risk so many miserable pieces, were afraid to venture playing that.” 

We may conclude this melancholy picture by an agreeable instance of the importunate egotism of authors 
of small distinction, which is recorded, by Baron de Grimm, of M. Barthe, who had written a prosy comedy 
called the “ Selfish Man ;” without perceiving how closely he was acting in unison with his title, he went to 
M. Colardeau, who was given over by his physicians, and thus addressed him: 

“ My friend, I am shocked to see you so ill; but I have a favor to ask you, which is, to hear me read my 
‘Selfish Man.’ ”’ 

“ Consider, my friend,” said Colardeau, “ that I haye but a few hours to live.” 

“ Alas, yes! but that is the very reason that makes me anxious to gain your opinion of my piece.” 

He pressed the subject so much, that the dying man, to avoid the pest of his importunities, consented ; and, 
after hearing it through without interruption, he said : “ Your principal character is deficient in one quality.” 

“ What is that?” asked the author. 

“That of commanding the attention of a dying map,” replied Colardeau, with a faint smile. 
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A DEPRECATION OF THE NAME OF JOHN. 


FREELY RENDERED FROM THE ORIGINAL ITALIAN—BY A SUFFERER. 


[Giovanni de la Casa, afterwards Archbishop of Benevento, was one of the wits of Italy in the sixteenth 
century, and author of the famous treatise on good-breeding, entitled Galateo, is the writer of the following 
witticism. The name of Jobn in Italian (Giovanni) shortens into Gian and Gianni, the sounds of which are 
nearly identical with those of our own John and Johnny; a circumstance which helps to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the banter in English. 

The extreme popularity of this name-in the first instance, (owing, doubtless, to a cause too reverend to be 
mentioned here,) rendered it at length the most trivial of appellations, and degraded it into connection with 
every species of familiar or despised object,—Jack-ass, Jack-pudding, Jack boot ;—John-a-Nokes, and John-a- 
Stiles, &c. It would be easy to vindicate, in a counter set of verses, the dignity of a name associated with 
some of the greatest of men ;—but it is one of the pxivileges of a caricature to be allowed to have its own 
way, and assume that it is literally true, precisely because it is not so. . 

De la Casa’s banter is so pleasant, that we wish we could have given an idea of it throughout; but some 
of its allusions would fail in English, from difference of customs. We have, therefore, omitted a few lines. 
The original is in terza rima, or what may be called the chain measure of Dante, of which the middle verse 
of one triplet rhymes with the first and third of the next; a system which does not svit English versification, 

indeed, to our ear, any other.] 


S’io avessi manco quindici 0 vent’ anni, 
Messer Gandolfo, io mi sbattezzerei; 
Per non aver mai pil: nome Giovanni ; 
‘Perch’ io non posso andar pe’ fatti miei, 
Né partirmi di qui per ir si presso, 
Ch’io nol senta chiamar da cinque o sei, &c. 


Were I some fifteen years younger, or twenty, 
Master Gandolfo, I'd unbaptize myself, 
On purpose not to be called John. I never 
Can do a single thing in the way of business, 
Nor set out fast enough from my own door, 
But half a dozen people are calling after me ; 
Though, when I turn, it isn’t me ; sueh crowds 
Are issuing forth, named John, at the same moment 


"Tis an express insult; a mere public scandal. 
Clergymen, lawyers, pedants,—not a soul, 
But his name’s John. You shall not see a face, 
Looking like what it is, a simpleton’s,— 
Barber’s, porkman’s, or tooth-drawer’s,—but the fellow 
Seems by his look to be a John,—and is one! 
{ verily think, that the first man who cried 
Boil’d apples or maccaroni, was a John ; 
And so was he who found out roasted chestnuts, 
And how to eat cucumbers, and new cheese. 


By heavens! I’d rather be a German; nay, 
I'd almost said a Frenchman ; nay, a Jew, 
And be called Matthew, or Bartholomew, 
Or some such beast,—or Simon. Really, people 
Who christen people, ought to pause a little, 
And think what they’re about——0O, you who love me, 
Don’t call me John, for God's sake ; or at least, 
If you must call me so, call it me softly ; 
For as to mentioning the name out loud, 
You might as well call after one like a dog,— 
Whistle, and snap your fingers, and cry “Here, boy.” 











MY FAVORITE TREE. 















Think of the name of John upon a title-page! 





It damns the book at the first sight ; and reasonably 
: People no sooner see it, than they conclude 
t They’ve read the work before—Oh, I must say 






My father made a pretty business of it 

Calling me John! me, ’faith—his eldest son! 
Heir to his—poverty! Why, there’s not a writ, 
But, nine times out of ten, is served on John, 
And what still more annoys me, not a bill : 
Your promiser to pay is always John. 















Some people fondly make the word a compound, 
And get some other name to stand its friend, 
Christening the hapless devil John-Anthony, 
John-Peter, or John-Charles, or John-Battista ; 
There’s even John-Barnard, and John-Martin !—Oh, 
Hear if the other name likes his society ! 









It never does, humor it as you will. 
Change it, diminish it, call it Johnny, or Jacky, 
Or Jack, 'tis always a sore point,—a wound,— 
Shocking, if left alone; and worse, if touch'd. 


eee eee) 
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BY MISS C. H- WATERMAN. 








Tov dost look old and sear, And thou hast been to me, 







My favorite tree, As time roll’d past, 
And the cold night-winds, here, That, which nought else could be, 
Moan solemnly. Faithful and fast. 










And birds forsake their nest In after years I’ve come 








H 

In thy sad bough, Back, thou hast smiled, ; 
To seck a closer rest, Spreading thy leafy home, i 
Old tree, than thou. As for the child. 8 






Yet thou hast proudly stood, And when thy boughs are bare, 
Many a day, . Shall I leave thee, 

Marking, amid the wood, To the rude woodman’s care, 
Others decay. My favorite tree ? 









Many an axe hath fell’d, No—tho’ the earth hath drunk ; 






Statelier tree, Thy life stream dry, . 
But the quick stroke was quell’d Still shall thine honor’d trunk : 
When it touch’d thee. Gladden mine eye. — 











For thou wert, in old days, And when my days shall end— 
Mine early mate, Would I could be, 
My school, my scene of play, ‘ Where o’er me thou should’st bend, 





And hall of state. My favorite tree! 
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THE LAND PIRATES. 


BY WILLIAM E. 


CHAPTER I. 


Here, wand’ring amid these frowning fields, 

I sought the simple hfe that nature yields ; 

Rapine, and wrong, and fear usurp'd her place, 

Anda bold, artful, surly savage race, 

Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run high, 

On the tost vessel bend ir eager eye ; 

Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way, 

Theirs, or the ocean’s, miserable prey. allie 
Co 


In the course of a peripatetic excursion through the 
south-western provinces of England, I found myself 
slowly pacing the summit of the rough cliffs that fringe 
the British coast. I had been walking since day- 
break—it was then high noon—and I had partaken 
of no refreshment, save a draught of milk which I had 
purchased from an old crone in the precincts of the 
bleak and romantic Dartmoor, whose gloomy mazes I 


had since been threading with persevering industry.. 


A small bundle, consisting of a change of linen tied 
up in a handkerchief, was fastened to the end of a 
tough oak stick, and slung over my shoulder. I had 
kept on my solitary march till my onward progress 
was stopped by the table land terminating in a pre- 
cipitous cliff at whose feet the sluggish waves of the 
channel stream were Jazily beating. 

I gazed anxiously around. I was alone. The gentle 
rippling of the sea could not be heard in the altitude 
of my position; the clouds sailed along the sky, and 
the wild birds flew past me as [I gazed—not a sign 
of humanity could | perceive, except the distant ships 
as they glided slowly on their way. After some little 
wandering to and fro, I observed a scarcely discernible 
path along the edge of the cliff. Turning to the right, 
at a venture, I followed the sinuosities of this footway 
for a considerable distance without seeing either a 
public or private house, or any thing in the shape of 
man. 

Fatigued and footsore, I crept down a long and dan- 
gerous flight of steps rudely cut in the rocky cliff, and 
descended to the beech, intending to doff my shoes and 
stockings, and wash my blistered feet—a luxury that 
every pedestrian can appreciate, and peculiarly grate- 
ful after the longand harassing walk into which I had 
unconsciously been betrayed. My little allowance of 
luggage was placed in a snug nook or cleft in the rock, 
and, sitting dewn on the shingle stones of the beach, 
I proceeded to put my intentions into execution ; when 
looking up, | saw amy bundle in the hands of a tail, 
hard featured man, dressed im loose shaggy trowsers, 
an immense pea jacket, and tarpaulin hat. As he 
turned round to amswer my hail, the butts of more 
than one pair of pistols were visible in his belt, and I 
heard his cuslage jingle against the rock. The sudden- 
ness of his presence and the ferocity of his appearance 
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rather startled me, but I put on an air of resolution as 
I hobbled over the loose stones, barefooted, and said, 
with a big voice— 

“ Hallo, there! What are you doing with my bun- 
dle ?” 

The man civilly touched his hat, and quietly said, 
“ Preventive service, sir.” I knew at once what he 
meant, and wondered at my stupidity in not having 
perceived it from the first. I ought to have recollected 
that bands of armed sailors were placed along the 
coast of England for the prevention of smuggling, and 
that the rough visaged tar was merely fulfilling his 
duty in turning over my half-dozen shirts and stock- 
ings to see that laces and silks of French manufacture 
were not concealed in their involutions. 

He finished his search, and, tying up my bundle 
carefully, gave it me back with a sort of apologizing 
grin. 

“From whence did you come upon me so abruptly?” 
said I. 

Turning an enormous quid of tobacco in his still 
more enormous mouth, he pointed toa gully or ravine, 
worn by the rains in their course from the upland, and 
in whose recesses he had doubtless been concealed. 

‘‘Am I near any town or village?” 

He spoke not, but gave his huge head, whiskers, 
tarpaulin, and quid, a negative shake. 

“Is there any public house or tavern in the neigh- 
borhood where I can procure refreshment?” 

He pointed the course I had been. pursuing, and 
merely said “ Two miles.” I was about to ask him 
farther particulars, and why he was so short in his 
replies, when he touched his hat, and sprung lightly 
up the steps in the cliff which I had found so difficult 
to descend. 

Before the expiration of the hour, I was seated at 
the door of a rude hostelry, known by the sign of the 
White Horse. In every village or hamlet in England, 
the White Horse is sure to be the most conspicuous, 
and frequently, the only sign, unless @ retired butler 
or footman from “ the great house” inthe neighbor- 
hood has ventured to establish an opposition tavern 
by the road side, and exhibit to the gaze of the won- 
dering ploughman, a sign post covered with gaudy 
hieroglyphs, intending to represent the coat of arms 
of the landlord’s former master: But:‘the’' White Horse 
is the predominant device, and doubtless has retained 
its popularity from the days of the Heptarchy, when 
the banners of the Saxons, with a white horse con- 
spicuously emblazoned, “ flouted all the land.” 

The establishment in question was @ pot-house or 
hedge ale-house of the poorest description; a sanded 
parlor, and a small nook that served for bar and kit- 
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chen, were the only rooms below, with the exception 
of a pig stye, which seemed, from the noise, to be well 
tenanted. Two chambers up stairs constituted the 
remainder of the building; of one of these rooms, 
really neat and clean in its appointments, I was in- 
ducted possessor, when I inquired for a night’s accom- 
modation. 

The “bubbling cry” of some eggs and bacon, which 
the hostess was frying for my dinner, “ came o’er mine 
ear like the sweet south, stealing and giving odor.” 
The landlord assisted me to discuss a second mug of 
home-brewed, which he recommended as a capital 
thing after a long walk over the hills. There was 
nothing of the usual characteristics of mine host about 
him ; he was meagre-visaged and long-bodied, with a 
pair of the shortest legs that ever were attached to 
the human frame. His arms were also ridiculously 
short, and as he spoke, he gesticulated violenily, 
swinging about his stumpy limbs, and twisting his 
long body into every possible position. His clothes 
were ragged and threadbare—his manners were a 
mixture of excessive civility, (I had almost said ser- 
vility,) and an occasional assumption of consequence— 
a sort of patronizing air, that scarcely assimilated with 
the poverty of his appearance and the insignificance 
of his domicile. The ale had opened the floodgates 
of his eloquence, and I had merely to direct its course. 
There was nothing of the twang of the western dia- 
lect in his speech; indeed, he seemed to have mcre 
of the provincial cockney than the bumpkin in his 
formation. 

“What is the name of your village, landlord ?”” 

“ Don’t call me landlord. I don’t own no land, and 
I’m no lord. Things ought to be called by their right 
names, don’t you see, my dear sir; so don’t call this 
place a willage, 'cause it a’n’'tone. We're just nothing 
with no name, not even a hamlet. I doubt if we 
have spirit enough to rank as Hamlet’s ghost.” 

“No name?” 

“No, sir; none, sir. Bad thing that, sir, werry. It 
is known as the Fish Shops all about here, but that’s 
no name at all. We don’t sell no fish to nobody, 
’eause nobody never catches more nor he wants, and 
if he did, nobody never comes from nowhere to buy 
none.” 

“ How then do the inhabitants live?” 

“ Live? my good fellow, say—ezist; and that is 
just as much as a man can expect when there’s such 
an abundance of popperlation. It’s a ruining the 
country and filling up of foreign parts.” 

“ Plenty of smuggling about here, I suppose ?” 

“ Why, yes, thank God, we do do a deal in that 
line. Bat it’s hard work, werry—trotting half a dozen 
miles up them hills with a couple of tubs over your 
shoulders, or a bale of dry on your noddle—puffing 
and running all night, with a chance of being nibbled 
by the prewentive, and all for such a little—robbing 
the crown for the sake of two-and-sixpence. In the 
good old times we used to get four shillings a trip, and 
ho prewentives. All owing to the extra popperlation. 
Bad thing, that—werry.” 

“Is there much farming done in the neighbor- 


“ Farming ! lor’ bless you, nothing but grazing sheep 
on the downs here. Nothing grows here but mutton 
and popperlation—and them things is naturally con- 
nected. So many more men, so much more mutton. 
Not that I grumble—some of the sheep tumbles over 
the cliff’ sometimes on a dark night, and them as finds 
the corpse is found in meat for a month, not to say 
nothing of the skin, which makes a werry warm 
blanket when the smell goes off, werry. And if some 
of the sheeps is shoved over on purpose, it’s nobody's 
business if nobody knows on it.” 

“Have you no other resources?” 

“ We do but poorly in the summer, certainly; but 
a man don’t want to eat in hot weather. A pint of ale 
and a pipe of ’backer is as much as a reasonable 
living being ought to look for in the dog days. In 
winter it's different, ’cause you want substantials to 
keep the cold out of your innerds, and ’backer smoke 
is werry windy work to face a nor’-wester on, werry. 
In spring and autumn, we do catch just fish enough 
to serve us fresh, but not enough to salt down—and 
no great harm neither, ‘cause we've no salt, never, 
and none grows about here. Well, you see, in the 
winter, we get a werry tidy share of wrecks, werry. 
If you search the shore from St. Albans Head to Dead- 
man’s Point, you can’t find a nicer place than this for 
a wessel to go ashore. Beautiful rocks, indeed—seems 
made for it a purpose.” 

“Are there many wrecks upon this coast?” said I. 

“Oh, yes, sir, a werry comfortable quantity indeed 
—some years more than others. Last year, Providence 
was remarkably good to us. We had six or seven 
werry fine wrecks, werry. Some on ’em was noble 
wessels. Though wrecks is scarcer since we lost the 
pony.” 

“Lost a pony! What connection can there be 
between a horse and a shipwreck ?” 

“ Lor’ bless you, you are unaccountable ignorant, 
werry. There’s floating lights moored off our coast a 
few miles to the westerd, to tell captains where the 
way lays to get to harbor. So we ties a large lantern 
about the neck of our pony, and slings up his near 
fore foot to make him pitch in his walk, and then we 
gently parades him over the beach on a werry dark 
night, and the stumbling of the animal and the swing- 
ing of the lantern makes it look as if it was fixed toa 
hull what’s tossed by the waves. So if the captains 
of the wessels a’n’t quite right in their reckoning, they 
comes straight up to the light, and gets too near the 
rocks to get back again. That little pony drawed us 
more wrecks than——”’ 

“ Pray, how did you lose this valuable little ani- 
mal ?”’ 

“ Waluable, indeed! There’s a frigate off the pint, 
yonder, a receiving ship for the prewentive men; and 
no sooner is a ship ashore, than out comes all the 
king’s sailors and takes our hard earnings out of our 
werry mouths. One lovely stormy night, we was a 
walking the pony, when they circumwented us and 
stole the animal. Great loss, werry. All owing to 
the quantity of popperlation—if there wasn’t so many 
sailors, there wouldn’t be no prewentive men to inter- 
fere with our lawful rights.” 
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“Were many bodies washed ashore from the wrecks 
of last year?” 

“ Well, that’s a thing we’re much blessed in. Our 
ebb tide is werry strong, werry; so if the flood brings 
up any thing unpleasant, such as a dead body or so, 
we let it lay till the tide turns, when we gives it a 
poke with a boat hook and sends it into the ebb, and 
it’s taken away so comfortable—never troubles us 
again—saves our feelings being hurt, and burying 
expenses, and all that, which is werry pleasant, 
werry.” 

“ Pray, is not murder likely to be an occasional 
attendant on such conduct?” 

** Marder! lor’ bless your silly head, no! What an 
idea! Between ourselves, in confidence, you know, I 
did hear that once there was an old fellow, a little 
shrivelled yeller-looking thing with a wrinkled face, 
what crawled out of the water and began to bother 
us just as we was so delightfully engaged with the 
wreck of a homeward-bound East Indiaman. The 
tide was ebbing fast, and we wanted to save as many 
of the things as we could before the flood, when the 
old man came down the beach, and claimed them all 
as his property. It was enough to wex a saint. Well, 
somehow, the old man slipped off a rock into the sea, 
and I believe that Joe Weasel did rather push him 
with a spar right out into the strength of the ebb, and 
told him to go to the ship and get his papers, and when 
he came back, he should have his property. But the 
poor dear old man never did come back, and it saved 
a great deal of trouble, werry.” 

“How do you dispose of the proceeds of your 
felony ?” 

“Felony! Good gracious! don’t let ’em hear you! 
but for me, I’m not a proud man, and know how to 
take a joke. . Government don’t use us well—the 
frigate’s people is a knocking up wrecking as well as 
smuggling—they nibbles a deal of our savings; and 
sometimes there is people left alive what we can’t 
poke off in the ebb, and they takes all they can get. 
But we contrive to keep an odd thing or so back, even 
then, besides getting a pretty tolerable salvage. We 
had a delightful wreck about four years ago—a regu- 
lar break-up—a foreign merchantman, and not one 
of the poor devils left alive, which was quite a mercy, 
you know. Such silks and things—a perfect god 
send! Then comes the Jews round to buy up what 
we made—how their eyes did twinkle, surely. You 
may see what we do with them things we can’t sell.” 

Some few rods northward of the house, and under 
the lee of a high chalk hill, were placed about adozen 
or twenty miserable huts. They were built chiefly 
with the ship timber that had been cast ashore, 
although the ribs and knees of solid oak were occa- 
sionally mixed with the rough and unhewn logs from 
the forest. Béneath a mud roof, patched with the 
green and rank vegetation of the half dried turf, might 
be seen the cabin windows and handsome carved work 
of a ship’s stern ; the places of the broken panes filled 
with rags and paper. Another rickety hovel, with 
many a gaping fissure in its cracked clay walls, boasted 
of a polished satin-wood door with gilded cornices that 
once graced the stafe room of an Indiaman—a floating 





palace of luxury and wealth. The most poverty- 
stricken hut, built of oddly sorted bulk heads and 
ship's gratings, had, for its door post, a gaudily painted 
carving of Plenty holding forth her cornucopia of rarest 
fruits—it had been the figure head of a merchant 
vessel; while, as if in studied mockery, two squalid 
brats were fighting for a boiled potatoe which had 
been coaxed from the landlady, and’ a long-backed 
famine-struck sow was vainly seeking for her swill 
in a brass bound wine cooler. 

“ Do these huts contain the whole population of the 
place ?” 

“ There’s four or five more in the Cat's Nook on the 
beach—walk half a score yards this here way and we 
ean see ’em. There’s the original settlers—t’others, 
near the White Horse, is the interlopers, the extra 
popperlation. When [ come here, we was but four- 
teen in all, and made money like fun. Now there's 
sixty, and wrecks a’n’t a bit more plentiful, and sheep 
don’t break their necks a bit oftener—to say nothing 
of no pony—which makes times awful bad, werry.” 

“ Who lives in that boat-hut on the cliff?” 

“Joe Weasel, our head man. He inwented the 
rocking lights—the lantern on the pony, you know ; 
he is quite a benefactor like. Lives up there to see 
what’s in the wind. I do believe he smells a wreck 
or a free trade lugger, for he always tells us when we 
shall be wanted.” 

The hut was composed of the stern end of one of 
the broad and deep boats used by the smugglers; it 
had been taken by the revenue officers in the illegal 
traffic, and condemned by the proper authorities to be 
sawed in half. The wrecker secured the biggest 
portion, and, placed end-wise against the hill side, or 
rather in a small nook on the very edge of the cliff; 
nothing was wanting but some slight boarding and. a 
door to form it into a dwelling place ; in this miserable 
substitute for a habitation, a man, his wife, and two 
children had dwelt for several years. 

“Have you any gentry residing in the neighbor- 
hood ?” 

“None at all, sir. We had a lawyer here a little 
while, but we starved him out. He was too proud to 
smuggle, and too lazy to get up on a dark night to go 
a wrecking; though he was always willing to buy 
whatever we made, and we was werry willing to 
sell, werry; but he never had no money—and it’s a 
bad business selling wreckings on tick. He wasn’t 
a bad sort of fellow for a lawyer—rode his horse, and 
drunk the real moonshine, and never told no tales. 
But though he set us all a quarrelling, he couldn’t get 
us to law, because, like him, we'd never no money. 
Well, six weeks used him up. He was going to Ex- 
eter to live, and so as we knowed he couldn’t take 
his pony with him in the coach, Joe Weasel just hid 
it a little bit like for a day or two about the time of 
his starting. 

“So, so; that is the way you obtained your quad- 
ruped, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. Noble fellow that Joe—a public spirited 
indiwidual, werry. There’s the station house for them 
prewentives what sleeps ashore—jt’s half a mile off on 
the cliff, but in course we counts them as nothing. 
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We had, some years ago, a real gentleman live at that 
brick house in the walley, but he met with a misfor- 
tune that made it disagreeable for him to live here 
any longer.” 

“ A serious misfortune, then, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, sir, rather. He was drowned one day before 
dinner ; awkward job that, sir, werry. A boatful was 
upset, and the whole boiling went to pot. But I see 
that my missus has laid the eggs on the table, and the 
bacon’s frizzed, and the ale drawed; don’t let us be 
sp’iling the dinner and have the fat get cold—bad 
thing, that, werry.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Falstaff.—Rob me the exchequer the first thing thou dost, 
and do it with unwashed hands too. 
Bardolph.—Do, my l\ord. 
Shakspeare. 


Mine host's attempts at humor, in his descriptions, 
formed, in my mind, but a sorry palliative for the 
course of rapine which, with so much nonchalance, 
he confessed he was pursuing. I was in a bad neigh- 
borhood, and felt that there was almost a positive ne- 
cessity of removal from my present quarters, unless I 
wished to be “ poked into the ebb tide,” or muttonized 
“over the cliff’ When our frugal meal was at an 
end, I abstracted] a genuine Habana from my cigar 
case, and throwing my feet upon the settle in the 
sanded parlor, endeavored to compose my mind and 
repose my limbs. The landlady was busily employed 
in scouring bright her pots end pans after their un- 
frequent use; mine host was occupied with a pipe 
of Dutch short-cut, and silence and smoke were pre- 
dominant. A gentle tap at the window caused me to 
turn my head, and I beheld, peeping into the room, 
as ugly a countenance as imagination can conceive. 
Gray, cat-like eyes, deeply set beneath an overhanging 
brow; a hooked nose of enormous proportions; an 
aperture of frightful shape, termed, by courtesy, a 
mouth ; with a deep blood-red scar in the sallow cheek 
that drew one side of the face completely down. The 


- lower part of this lovely frontispiece was entirely en- 


veloped in thick, sandy hair—beard, whiskers, and 
mustachios blended into one bush. The landlord 
oheyed the beck of this frightful personage, and, in a 
few minutes [ saw them winding slowly up the hill 
path to the left. Upon inquiry I found that the visiter 
was Joe Weasel, the public benefactor; and he had 
doubtless called the landlord out to consult him on 
some new scheme of villany. 

Anxious to quit this suspicious neighborhood, I in- 
quired of the hostess the distance to the next village 
or market town, and found that it was much too far to 
attempt to reach it that evening. I retired to my bed 
chamber, and found that there was a good bolt inside 
the door—ihe only entrance to the room. Perfectly 
satisfied upon that point, I sallied forth for a little 
ramble, bending my steps towards the Cat’s Nook, a 
narrow tortuous defile in the cliffs, and communicating 
with the beach. 

Tt was, indeed, a dangerous coast. Long, narrow 


ridges of sharp rock ran from the shore, and hid their 
destructive points just below the surface of the treach- 
erous wave. The mountainous barriers of the land 
reared their gigantic heads at the very water’s edge, 
except where a long strip of sandy earth, called by the 
beachmen a bill, stretched nany hundred yards into 
the sea, adding to the intricacies of the navigation, 
and affording a footing to myriads of wild fowl. Be- 
yond this bill, the cliff trended somewhat suddenly to 
the east, rising still higher at the immediate point, and 
constituting a landmark of peculiar formation. 

The bill or strip of land, like a natural breakwater, 
gave security to the anchorage under its Jee, and suffi- 
cient shelter to the humble craft of that portion of the 
coast. Seated on a leose rock at the neck of the bill, 
I enjoyed the surpassing beauty of the scenery around. 
The cliff rose behind me perpendicular for many a 
fathom ; the quiet waters of the humble roadsted were 
spread before me. In the offing, far to the right, was 
moored the frigate mentioned by my host—the web- 
like tracery of her masts and cordage were clearly 
perceptible in relief against the bright glories of the 
western sky ; her taut-braced spars were straight as the 
horizon line, and the low, dark hull sat upon the 
bosom of the deep blue sea as if it was a thing of 
quietness and peace, and had never dealt the iron death 
around. A revenue cutter was anchored within a 
cable’s length of the beach, sitting, like Byron’s swan, 
upon her shadow—the distinguishing pennant, which 
marked her as a king’s craft, was clinging idly to her 
mast; and the half-hoisted jib was hanging over her 
bows unmoved by breath of breeze. A few humble 
barks, belonging to the neighboring fishermen, were 
moored close in shore ; the setting sun casting a lengthy 
shadow of their slender masts across the tiny ripples, 
whose tips were gilded by the departing glory of his 
beams. The clouds seemed motionless; and the 
screaming gull and saddle-backed crow flew heavily 
along, as if unwilling to disturb the harmonious repose 
connected with the scene. 

“ How beautiful the saucy little Fox looks,’’ said a 
voice at my elbow. I turned round, and recognized 
my friend of the morning, the rough but honest look- 
ing tar engaged in the preventive service. 

“ You are again upon me before I knew of your 
approach,” said I. 

“ Ay, ay, sir; not much difficulty in that—this sand 
don’t sound.in walking. Look at that saucy little 
Fox! don’t she look a witch?” said he, glancing at the 
revenue cutter with an eye of affection—* and that 
erack craft in the offing there, to be boxed up here, 
ruled by the guagers, and employed in catching smug- 
glers, and fishing up gin tubs—it is too bad, a’n’t it, 
sir?” 

“ Not a very honorable pursuit,” said I, “ certainly. 
But how is it that you are now inclined to be so chatty 
when you were so short and sententious this morn- 
ing of 

“ Off duty, sir,” said the sailor, with a real fore- 
castle touch of his tarpaulin’s tip. “We are not al- 
lowed to answer questions during our watch—so we 
wind up the slack of our jawing tackle round the be- 








laying pin of the flag staff at the station house. But 
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when the bell’s struck and a fresh watch called, we 
pay out the lingo with a perfect looseness. And 
it does a sailor’s heart good to meet with a gentleman 
1 ike your honor that will hold tack and tack with an 
old tar, and distikes to see him turned into a loblolly 
boy and set a thief catching.” 

“Your present occupation is not so congenial as 
meeting the enemy in open fight, I dare say; but you 
should consider that you still are serving your coun- 
Ty, although the manner may not be agreeable.” 

“ Sarving my country! I havesarved her; end now, 
how is she sarving me? an old jack tar is turned into 
a lubberly spy—stuck up on a foul weather point, in 
a dark night, to see that the poor devils of beachmen 
don’t land here the stuffs they have honestly bought 
and paid for in foreign parts, and risked a life in lug- 
ging across the blue water. Why, the big wigs them- 
selves—the tip-top lords who box the laws and tend 
the helm o’ the state—always make the skippers of 
the admiralty crafts smug them over, in way of 
presents, a heap of shawls and silks enough to furnish 
stu’n-sails for the fleet. When I was at Sheerness 
waiting for a berth, the ordnance transports come in 
from Gravelines, with every bomb and mortar rammed 
full of French gloves and laces and things—all contra- 
band—and who for? why for the nobs in power, and 
their missuses, and the young ones. These are the 
men who put me here to shoot down my fellow crea- 
tures for smuggling a few tubs of moonshine and a 
little tea.” 

“ It is one of life’s anomalies that the law maker is 
ever the law breaker.” p 

“ Why make laws about it? let the mounseers send 
in all they can, free of duty, and what worse would 
old England be? The parleyvoos have nothing to 
their backs worth buying but their Ho-de-wee. I ought 
to know, for I was three months in a French prison.” 

“ Rather worse off then than you are now, eh?” 

“JT don’t know that. When in bilboes, I was one 
of some twenty; we chaunted our staves and spun our 
yarns. Here I am alone, like a middy mast-headed. 
A jack tar don’t like a solitary watch—and I don’t 
think that land is a safe place in a gale of wind; 
there’s no sea room—here we are, jammed on a lee 
shore, and not allowed to claw off it neither. It don’t 
feel ship-shape to be so steady on your pins when the 
wind is howling, and the sea is tumbling and tearing 
all about you. Then too, my blessed life is unsafe 
amongst these savages. None of us blockaders dare 
walk the cliff on a dark night—if we did, we should 
soon be overboard. They won’t fire at us, because 
the sound of fire arms is the signal for a general rush 
of the guard to the place where the report came from. 
Sam Becket had a piece of rock hurled at him from 
he top of the cliff as he was walking on the beach 
beneath. It was as big as a biscuit bag, and would 
have killed an ox if it had hit him; but Sam had 
stopped to pick upa shiny pebble for his boy at home, 
and the rock knocked off his tarpaulin sky-scraper, 
and smashed it to smithereens.” 

«Do they contrive to land many cargoes of smuggled 
goods since the establishment of the coast blockade?” 

« Ay, ay, sir, and always will. The free traders 





are fuller of tricks than a purser’s kitten—there’s no 
knowing where to hit ’em, as Jack Spry said, when 
the ghosts of his two old uncles used to haunt him, 
wrapped up in invisible sheets. But I can’t unwind 
any more yarn off the reel this present writing, for 
there goes the evening gun from our frigate yonder, 
and that’s a sign that the old woman has the tea 
tackle under way. Not that I care for the scald-chops, 
but as the old girl is kind enough to moor alongside 
of me when I take my grog on the afternoons I’m off 
duty, I feel bound to return the compliment over the 
bohea.” 

The sailor made me his best quarter deck bow, and 
moved off before the sound of the frigate’s gun had 
left off booming among the rocky bays and hollow 
fastnessess of the shore. Darkness was gathering thick 
to the eastward; so, buttoning up my coat, | started 
off for the White Horse at a pretty quick pace ; just 
as eight bells were struck aboard the cutter, followed 
by the shrill sound of the boatswain’s whistle, that 
piped away the boat’s crew for their evening duty 
of rowing along that portion of the coast consigned to 


their surveillance. 


CHAPTER III. 


First Outlaw.—We'll have him. Sirs, a word, 
Speed.— of them— 


—Master, be one 
It is a kind of veces ay thievery. 
Second Outlaw.—Tell us this: en gereny GG Tae 
Vaientine.—1 have but little wealth to lose. 
My riehes are these poor habiliments, 
Of which, if you should here disfurnish me, 
You take the sum and substance that I have. 
Shakspeare, 


As I turned the corner of the rocky defile leading 
from the beach io the row of huts, I observed that 
ugly looking ruffian, Joe Weasel, standing at the door 
of the White Horse, in earnest conversation with its 
gabbling master. Weasel’s small but restless eyes 
soon spied me out; and aftera few hasty words to his 
companion, he put his finger to the tip of his hooked 
nose, and with a knowing nod of his head, vanished 
in the shadow of the hill. My fears of the villanous 
inhabitants of this den of outlaws returned trebly told. 
One of the scoundrels had confessed to the commis- 
sion of murder for their general good—and such was 
the apparent poverty of the wretches that even the 
small sum of money I possessed might be deemed 
sufficient for the price of blood. The conversation 
with the sailor had eradicated the surmises I had enter- 
tained of the lack of truth in all that the foolish land- 
lord had so freely communicated ; and such were my 
apprehensions, that I would willingly have given up 
my little bundle of linen and the stock of cash reserved 
for travelling expenses, if I could have been assured 
that I should have been allowed to depart without 
bodily injury. The inconveniences of travelling pen- 
niless and unprovided through a bleak and inhospita- 
ble district were as nothing in comparison with the 
fear of death: 

The landlord followed me into the parlor of his 
house, but without answering the civil salutation 
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which I had thought it politic to greet him with. Se- 
veral poverty-stricken, ill-looking men were in loud 
and earnest conversation, but my appearance was the 
signal for a general silence. Every body directed a 
severe and scrutinizing look towards me—nods and 
winks were abundantly passed to and fro. The land- 
lady was standing in the bar, with her back towards 
me, and pouring out a glass of liquor for a huge black- 
bearded ruffian, whose prominent eyes were fixed 
upon me with a stern and sinister expression. 

“ Well,” said the landlady, who, from her position, 
was unaware of my approach, “ well, although his 
shirts is quite new, and would just fit my Tim, still 
the young man is as full of civility as a half anker 
is of the right sort—and there shan’t come no harm to 
him if I can help it—though I must say, he deserves 
whatever he may get-—and them lamb’s-wool stock- 
ings of his is things I've been wanting for many a 
long year.” 

“ Hold your fvol’s tongue, Mother Bugsby,’-said the 
hairy villain, who had justdrank his neat as imported, 
“and since Joe Weasel has been compelled to join 
the look out, let your duck-legged husband take the 
young fellow aloft, and tell him what we mean to 
do.” 

“ Ay, ay,” growled out the rest, in a deep bass cho- 
rus. 

The landlord opened the stair-ease door, and, bow- 
ing, awaited my ascent. The gaunt and ragged men 
crowded round me; I was bewildered, and unable to 
address them—the smugglers pressed on—to avoid 
them, I jumped up the few steps leading to the little 
bed chamber. The door was instantly shut, and 
I heard a wild but suppressed shout of, “Hurrah! 
now, then, we have him safe.” 

The landlord shortly re-appeared, with a miserable 
rush candle fixed in a coarse holder of yellow, un- 
baked clay—exactly the same description of light 
that is used by the natives of the north of Ireland to 


ornament the rustic biers of the defunct. A grin of 


peculiar intelligence lighted up the host’s lank phy- 
siognomy, as he put the death-light on the little table, 
and said— 

“ Dreadful nasty business, this, sir—werry.” 

“ Mr. Bugsby, if that is your name,” said I, “ what 
is the meaning of this extraordinary behaviour, and 
why have I been forced into this apartment by your 
ruffianly friends ?” 

“ Oh, don’t do that ; don’t say the fault is their’n— 
its your'n. The excess of the popperlation is against 
you—don't aggrawate the minority, or you'll have no 
friends. It was Joe Weasel as found you out.” 

“Found me out?” 

“Yes. I told you he was a public benefactor—so 
he is; werry. He is on the look out, under the cliff, 
as we expect a few friends from over the water this 
evening ; but I shall hear from him soon—till then, 
we have much pleasure in locking you up.” 

“ Lock me up—confine me—to what end ?” 

“ That's right ; never know what you've done, and 
you'll do—only Joe saw you talking to the prewen- 
tive man on the beach, neer the Cutter’s Steps, this 
moming, and you made appintments to meet him near 


the Cat’s Nook this evening. Meantime you've been 
making every possible sort of insinnivating inquiry 

about every thing and every body—which Joe Wease 

heard you inquire, and I was innocent enough to ans 
swer. You have been down to meet the perwentive 

and have told him every thing. We seen you talking 
for a long time—werry. Now, it so happens that we 
are going to be busy this night—werry. We’ve given 
the station-house people information on oath about @ 
landing three miles off what won't take place, but it 
will draw all the boats and the shore prewentives 
from our neighborhood, while we runs a trifle of 
tubs—not more than two hundred. If all things goes 
on fairly and honorably, you won't get meddled with 
no farther—but if our gentlemen should get inter- 
rupted, I’m afraid that the popperlation will indulge 
in some unpleasant personal remarks—werry.” 

“ Why, landlord,” said I, “this is all a mistake. I 
am not an infermer.” 

“ We did not expect you to own it, and I am glad 
you're not so ungentlemanly as to disappint us. We 
was werry disunanimous about what we should do 
with you—werry. Switchell wishes to set you adrift 
in a ecockboat with a bit of dried fish anda keg o 
water, and Fluke was of that opinion ditto, as he’d 
got an old skiff that was too leaky for any other use , 
and he offered to sell it pretty cheap. Billy Bloter 
said that we ought to rua you up the country, and 
hide you for a month in Dartmoor Forest. - Nick Fid- 
ler proposed to coop you up in a little cave or nook 
as he knows on, up in the face of the cliff—it’s a 
nice, conwenient place, werry, with a beautiful land- 
seape of the whole of the channel, and you might 
bawl for a month, and nobody hear you. Jack Spike 
says that they always hang spies in civilized society, 
and was kind enough to offer to give you a twist on 
that there stunted oak ; this proposal was werry pop- 
perlous, werry—but Mrs. B. and me both thought that 
we did not think that the tree was tall enough to 
hang a man on comfortably, and Jack, like a good 
hearted creature as he is, withdrew his proposition. 
Sam Blake delicately hinted something about shoving 
you over the edge of the cliff, and poking you off iz 
the ebb tide, but Joe Weasel said you wasn’t worth 
it, as most likely, when you was rotted and floated, 
you would let your body go ashore somewhere and 
breed a lot of questions. So we conclnded to lock 
you up here till the run was over—I’m to be your 
body guard—and now, what would you like to drink?” 

Suffice it to state that all my explanations were 
considered equivocal ; that part of the coast was very 
rarely visited by tourists or sea bathers, and, I must 
confess that appearances were against me. I there- 
fore sat quietly down, but not without some apprehen- 
sion as to the result of the smugglers’ proceedings. 
It was evident that if the ruse with the blockade men 
did not succeed, I was to be considered as the in- 
former and the cause of failure, and would have to 
abide the infliction of their malignant revenge. 

The men below left the house at an early hour, 
and the landlord, having ordered his wife to bring up 
some ale and tobacco, to be charged to the gentle- 
man’s account, performed a furious smoking, talking 
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and drinking terzetto, with considerable vivacity, for 
couple of hours, when his performance resulted in a 
solo snore. I had heard somebody lock the room 
door on the outside and remove the key, but an idea of 
escape by the window now occupied my mind, and | 
determined to attempt its execution rather than re- 
main obnoxious to the smugglers’ vengeance. The 
house, with the exception of the landlord's nasality, 
‘was still as death. I suffered the wick of the mise- 
rable dip candle to remain unsnuffed until it was suf- 
ficiently long to threaten extinction to the flame, and 
gave the smallest possible light. I then removed the 
clay candlestick to the farther end of the room; I 
puffed out the light, and moved forward to the win- 
dow, which I cautiously opened. The night air came 
gratefully over my heated forehead. It was a dark 
night—intensely dark ; not a star appeared in the 
heavens to scatter even a twinkling ray of light. 1 
had scarcely time to look around me ere a low, clear 
voice sounded through the stillness of the air— 

“Back from the window, sir, or I'll send a bullet 
through you.” 

As it was impossible to mistake the nature of this 
intimation, I instantly obeyed it, and sat down, con- 
vinced that the smugglers had had recourse to all pos- 
sible means to secure me in their toils. {had not 
long regained my seat ere the long-bodied landlord 
indulged in a profound yawn, and muttered out— 

“ Redickerlus attempt, werry.” 

I threw myself upon the bed, but could not sleep. 
The night seemed interminably long, and my reflec- 
tions were not of the most agreeable nature. The 
landlord's snore, which he had renewed with increas- 
ed energy, had almost soothed me into a doze, when 
I heard a footstep on the stairs. The door was un- 
locked—a loud voice exclaimed, “ Hollo, here ; all in 
the dark. Jump up, you Tim, and get a light.” 

The speaker removed the mask from a small, dark 
lantern—the candle was lighted—and I saw that Joe 
Weasel was ia the room. 

He sat down on the table near the window, and 
fixed his small but piercing eyes upon me, but uttered 
nota word. It was impossible to judge of the ex- 
pression of his scarred and weather-beaten counte- 
nance. He removed a pair of ship's pistols from the 
pockets of his patched and greasy pea jacket, and 
placed them, full cocked, on the table by his side. He 
then produced a flat bottle or tin-bound flask, and 
emptying a horn drinking cup, that was half full of ale, 
upon the floor, he filled it to the brim with the spiri- 
tuous contents of his flask. 

“ Here, youngster,” said he, offering me the flask, 
“let this make all right between us. I believe that 
we have suspected you without a cause, but men in 
our line can’t be too particular. We have made our 
landing, and the government thieves have not yet re- 
turned to the station-house from the fool’s errand I 
sent them on. I overheard the long-tongue here tell 
you many things that never ought to have been known, 
—but it seems the beer-brained lubber had sense 
enough to keep our night's affair a secret. I did not 
know whether he had told you, and I could not be- 
lieve his assertion. I saw you in conversation with 





the blockaders—so I just ordered you to be boxed 
up, and prevented from signalizing with the station- 
house.” 

I was about indignantly to speak— 

“ Belay—belay,” said he, producing a coverless and 
well thumbed lump of dog’s-eared leaves from his 
spacious pocket. “ You are at liberty to go in the 
morning ; and mind that you don’t stop chattering any 
where within twenty miles, if you don’t wish to see 
me again. Our next meeting may not end so peacea- 
bly. So, swear that you will not bring the king's bull 
dogs upon us for what you have heard or seen about 
here, and that you will not answer, to our injury, 
any questions that may be put to you by the govern- 
ment officers—so help you God.” 

I took the oath—it was not in my power to refuse 
it The remnant of the testament was offered me 
with one hand, whilst the other presented a pistol. 
Thoughts of the cliff, the, ebb tide, the stunted oak, 
the crazy boat, aud other unpleasant alternatives, 
came upon my mind, and I took the vow required. 

Joe Weasel pocketed the book and the pistols, and 
left the house. Mr. Tim Bugsby secured the flask 
and the tobacco, and followed his example. The first 
blush of an autumnal morning teinted the gray west, 
and I prepared for my departure. I settled my bill 
with the landlady, who was already up, if, indeed, she 
had been to bed; and in return for her charitable 
wishes of the previous evening, I presented her with 
a pair of the long-coveted lamb’s-wools. 

Unwilling to retrace the ground of the preceding 
day’s journey, | turned to the right, and proceeded 
along the cliff. Isoon discovered the station-house for 
the men employed in the preventive service. It was 
a long, low, barrack-looking wooden building, removed 
some little distance from the edge of the cliff, and 
close to the end of a very large gully, which run in 
a gentle slope from the side of the house on the level 
of the cliff to the water mark below. This ravine 
must, at one time, have been a favorite spot with the 
smugglers, from the convenience of the ascent from 
the beach ; and the preventive men not only enjoyed 
the same advantage, but found in it a glorious shelter 
for their boate. 

The path, from the interruption of the ravine, 
wound past the front of the station-house. A band 
of biockaders, who had just turned out, and were 
on the point of marching to relieve the night watch, 
mustered about the flag staff on the lawn. — Di- 
rectly I came in sight, all eyes were turned towards 
me, and one of the men went into the house. He re- 
turned immediately with a naval officer, who was in 
his shirt sleeves, and carried his coat under his arm. 
As I approached, he finished his toilet, eyeing me all 
the while with a cool and steady gaze. 

When I was within half a dozen yards of the 
house, he left the door, and asked me what I wanted 
there ? 

“TI believe I am on a thoroughfare path,” said I. 

“ Harkee, my lad,” said he, “you appeared on our 
coast suddenly yesterday morn, just before a false in- 
formation was laid that deceived me and my men; 
and besides passing the night at the smugglers’ head- 
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quarters, you were seen drinking yesterday afternoon 
with some of the rascals concerned in landing a boat- 
ful of tubs last night when we were out of the way. 
I believe you to have been a principal agent in both 
these jobs.” 

“ Indeed, lieutenant, I am a visiter here—a stran- 
ger.” 

“ Keep so, sir; never let me see you here again, 
for if I do, and my hands can swear any thing against 
you, I'll have you thrown into a cart, and driven off 
to the county jail.” 

I endeavored tv explain. The lieutenant returned 
to the house and shut the door. The men marched 
away with ill-repressed shrugs and sneers. I dashed 
indignantly down the ravine, uttering fulminations 
against all smugglers, preventives, wreckers, fisher- 
men and sailors in general. I had become, in one 
short day, an object of general suspicion. I had been 
a prisoner all night to one party, and threatened with 





jail the next morning by the other. 

I resolved to turn my back upon the coast and all | 
its appendages. I regained the cliff, and walked ra- 
pidly over the downs fur a couple of hours—the ex- | 
ercise soon quieted my irritation. 
came more rural every step. 


The country be- 
I was once more in 


THE LAST SCENE OF 


the region of honest industry and smiling, chubby 
faces. My usual cheerfulness of temper was restored, 
and I was singing aloud the burden of some old fami- 
liar song, as I paced merrily over the ruts of a green 
and narrow lane; when, turning a corner rather ab- 
ruptly, I discovered a snug and cosey ale-house, with 
a volume of white smoke curling from its humble 
chimney—fowls fluttered in the yard, and a couple 
of cows hung their heads over the palings—all re- 
minding me rather strongly of breakfast, with the 
pleasant concomitants of fresh butter, cream, and eggs. 
I walked with a light step into the house—the rattle 
of cups and saucers attracted my attention. I entered 
the parlor, and saw the ugly headed Weasel and the 
uglier bodied Bugsby busily employed at the breakfast 
table. 

The smuggler jumped up, and unbuttoning his coat 
so as to exhibit the butts of his pistols, which he 
touched with a significant grin—* Ten miles farther, 
and no chattering,” said the ruffian. 

I wished to expostulate; the landlord refused dog- 
gedly to shelter me. I was compelled to proceed ; 
and Mister Tim Bugsby, as he opened the door, favor- 
ed me with a low bow, and politely said, 

“ I wish you a pleasantish walk, sir—werry.” 


A MISER’S TRAGEDY. 


He turns with anxious heart and = led hands 
His bonds of debt, and mo: Tands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 


a 


THERE was an old miser of Flanders, who carried 
his passion so far, as to deny himself sufficient food 
for the cravings of nature. He used to lie in a truss 
of straw, well bound together with osier thongs; and 
in the middle of this he made a hole, into which he 





crept like a badger. Time was to him little better 
than a pause; for his hopes had scarcely any pro- 
gression—his chief purpose in life now being to take 
care of what he had got. His house contained his 
world ; his bandle of straw was his only luxury. And 
here, in this grub-like state, he lay naked all the day ; 
but when the dusk of evening came on, he would 
slowly crawl from his musty nest, and, huddling on 2 
few ragged clothes, stalk out into the fields at bottom 
of his weed-grown garden, or into the roads and lanes, 
to see what he could find. Dry leaves to make tea 
with, bits of turf or rotten wood for his seldom-kindled 
fire, were the chief object of these rambles; and he 
Was once seen carrying home a dead crow for his 
Christmas dinner. 

He had been originally a tradesman of middling 
degree, and even these circumstances he was only 
able to maintain by the most incessant attention both 
early and late. Yet somehow it happened, that be- 


Dr, Johnson, 


yond this he could never rise, though he pursued the 
same course upwards of fifty years. Perhaps this was 
occasioned by his whole atiention and endeavors 
being employed upon the minutest points of gain, so 
that when any great opportunity, or one beyond his 
ordinary habit of mind, occurred, he either let it slip 
unobserved, by never raising his eyes from the dust, 
or else stood wavering between astonishment and fear, 
till fortune had flown her kite over his head. 

At length a change occurred in the current of trade, 
whereby, without the necessity of making any venture, 
his profits began rapidly to increase. This very cir- 
cumstance, instead of giving him a real sense of plea- 
sure, only served to redouble his avarice and his cares. 
He grew silent, absorbed, distrustful, and meanly sus- 
picious of every body around him ; from that moment, 
becoming also so penurious in his domestic habits, that 
his son was obliged to quit the house, and travel to 
France, in order to engage in some business apart from 
him. 

The old man continued the same course till he grew 
so infirm, as to be unable to give the requisite atten- 
tion; and being too distrustful quietly to suffer any 





one else to manage his affairs, would have died in the 
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alternation of the two agonizing endeavors, when a 
relative chancing to leave him a small house near 
Ghent, he disposed of his business advantageously, 
and repaired thither forthwith. 

He sold the furniture, and he sold the fixtures; he 
sold the fruit trees, and he sold the garden tools; he 
sold the yard-dog, with his kennel, collar, chain, and 
water-pan. The house he could not sell, becanse it 
was to go to his son after his decease; but he did 
what he could with it: he sold his chance of the house, 
in case his son happened to die firet; and for this he 
got something. 

All these preliminaries of desolation hetne santhels 
he installed himself in the innermost apartment of the 
house, and Jet every thing fall to ruin about him. 

Having stalked about several years in the miserable 
way of life described above, he at length became 
conscious that his worn-out frame must shortly give 
way to old age and constant privations. So he took 
his gold, by a piece at a time, to the bottom of his 
garden, where a long cave had been constructed many 
years ago, in the time of warfare, and deposited it in 
a large earthen jar. When the jar was at length fall, 
he stood gazing at it immoveably several hours ; then, 
with a heavy heart and inward groans, he buried it— 
as a man would bury all he loved, and with it all his 
hopes! This done, he felt death coming fast upon 
him, and closing the trap door of the cave, and casting 
earth over it, he crawled back to his room, and got 
into his truss of straw to await his last moment, and 
be buried also. 

Thrice he extended his long fleshless arm over the 
floor, with a bit of chalk in his bony fingers, as though 
to write a few words to his son; and as often with- 
drew it. After a pause he dropt it, and broke into 
the following soliloquy:— 

“ No—let him work for his own gold—he 
shall not know of mine! With unceasing pain and 
care, and by slow gradations, did I acquire it; and 
shall it be dispersed away with ease and pleasure, and 
rapid as a summer shower? He would not endure 
the privations which I, though less able by reason of 
my years, did most constantly sustain ; and he left me 
to contend alone against the trading and rapacious 
world, to pursue his private interest in another coun- 
try. Be itso: if he is industrious, he may do well; 
if the opposite, he shall not come here to play the 
spendthrift with my groans. Has not my thrift been 
close attended with pangs of body and mind? Have 
T not denied sleep to my age—warmth to my infir- 
mity—medicine to my ailments—and have I not con- 
tinually endured the slow and gnawing pangs of 
hunger? Ay, ay, beyond words—they can convey no 
tangible idea of it ; and if they did, it would be beyond 
belief. No matter—it suffices for my conscience. 

** Vet wherefore this extreme endurance? says the 
world ; ‘ was it nui thine own will? ‘Then no com- 
passion can be given; more especially as it was with- 





out purpose or rational end, since you now die without 
making any use of that which has cost you such ex- 
tremities to acquire.—True; and if men never fell 
into any engrossing passion without first finding rea- 
sonable grounds for it, then do I deserve to be con- 
demned as an exception. Let philosophers show that 
the cravings of avarice, and the hoarding up of wealth 
is mistaking the means for the end. I admit it. But 
does this apply to me alone? Is it not comparatively 
universal? Is ambition—hope—or love, ever satisfied 
or happy? Is glory—rank—power, ever satisfied or 
happy? Is malice satisfied? 1s revenge—remorse— 
menue Death alone sets a limit to real passion. 
But 7 all this reasoning be no better than the sophis- 
try of self-love, and that | have indeed mistaken the 
right end of life's efforts, which others find, then have 
I diseovered the error too late. Man’s will, long 
implicated in any cause, cannot return and face wis- 
dom with a humble bow. My last page is now being 
scanned by the rapid moments !—I am upon the edge 
of time!—the abyss of thought and confused imaginings 
are before me—all this stage and scene are fast va- 
nishing into naught! My only object of life is buried; 
I care no longer for myself. Men will execrate my 
memory according to their own poverty. Let them. 
A wretch—a rag—a starved dog—a creeping thing— 
a miser'—No matter. Let my son come to my house 
and say, like an ogre, ‘ Where is his gold?” He shall 
but find the tools that worked for it—my bones! Let 
all posterity, or any pinch of human dust, rail at my 
life, and at this last act; I would say to them from my 
grave, if wretchedness has been my means of gain, it 
was my choice and my sufferance—which injured no 
one. If my gain was no real end or enjoyed object 
to me, the grieved or care-worn getter—why should 
it be to you, the mere open-mouthed? If desolation 
has been my companion, I so willed it; if starvation 
has been my day-fiend and my long night's vulture, I 
bore it for my passion; and, therefore, have I hidden 
my gold, for ye shall not riot with my life’s misery ?” 
vie saying, the miser sank down into his straw, and, 
after a few gasps, died without a struggle. His demise 
being discovered in a few weeks, he was buried at 
the expense of the parish. 

It is shown in the above soliloquy how he justified 
his conduct to himself. As he was all-enduring and 
entire in his devotedness to his passion, however mean 
a one it was, we have not, after the fashion of modern 
novelists, compromised him in his last moments to a 
conventional moral. The real moral, in all cases of 
misdirected passion, must be looked for in the most 
generous and disinterested feeling of our unbiassed 
nature, which, with thet sense of benevolence im- 
planted in the heart, (a thing either above reason, or 
else the highest degree of it,) convinces us the more 
strongly by beholding a true picture of evil or pure 
selfishness, that nothing is really good for us which 
does not in some way conduce to the good of another. 

R. H. #1. 
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(Continued from Page 319.) 
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CHAPTER XIli. 


\{. What! defy him before you have seen him 7— 
Aye; ’tis our positions, not ourselves, that differ. 
} wei is oftener daughtered by the variance 
t lies in cireumstance and interest 
hate that is between the men, 


The champion true 
ietory when dim in view : 
not my ba®k in calm abide, 
But win her fearless way against the chafing tide. 
Keble. 

I REMAINED for a few minutes in the summer house, 
pondering the words of mystery and alarm which had 
fallen from the lady, before I returned into the dancing 
room. The suggestion which she made of difficulty, 
and the hint which she gave of danger, had in them 


~ little that could disturb one, to whom effort and en- 


durance had familiarized their harshest forms. In 
what shape these troubles might appear, and to what 
degree they might extend, I rather “admired” than 
“ feared.” 

I entered the house, and drew near to one of the 
lamps for the purpose of examining the ring which 
the unknown object of my admiration had placed upon 
my finger. It was an ancient turquoise, of extraor- 
dimary size and great brilliance of color. Inscribed 
upon it, in large letters, was the name “ Helena,’ and 
under the word was a rhymed sentence, to the effect 
that, “ the gift of that ring bound more firmly than the 
rites of church.” Beneath this was engraved “ The 
marriage ring of the house of Angstein.” 

What precise virtue this antique token might have 
in actually effecting the union to which it had refer- 
ence, I could not well understand. I might, however, 
make a definite conclusion as to the intentions of the 
donor in investing me with it; and my heart beat to 
think that the feelings which struggled so strongly in 
my bosom were returned so warmly on her part, and 
the doabts and darkness that had rested upon my hopes 
were changed to genial certainty of joy. There isa 
throb of pleasure when we first realize as a fact what 
we have long counted on as future, which flashes a 
realness of delight upon our inward consciousness, with 
an earnestness of apprehension that in the dreaminess 
of ordinary life is rarely brought home to us. In such 
moments we catch a glimpse of a depth and concen- 
tration of passion and impression to which the common 
condition of existence is a stranger. 

I had passed into another room, and was slowly 
making my way towards the hall, when a person 


whom I ry observed to pass me several times and 
8 





| vegard my person with a scrutinizing air, came up to 


me, and bowing stiffly, begged the favor of looking at 
the ring which I wore upon my hand. I had no idea 
of gratifying an impertinent curiosity by yielding to @ 
request which he had no right to make, and was about 
to reply to that effect, when the stranger, who had 
stooped down and obtained a closer view of the stone, 
eried out, “ Villain! you have stolen that ring from 
the cabinet of Angstein palace! and have you the 
effrontery to appear with it in public?” 

I removed my mask, and laying my hand upon my 
sword, bowed to him in silence, and fixed my eye 
significantly upon his. 

“Where did you obtain that ring?” he continued 
earnesily, appearing to forget the insult, and to disre- 
gard the notice which I took of it. “ Did you find it, 
or was it given to you?” 

I continued in the same attitude, and made no reply. 
He seemed presently to comprehend my intimation, » 
and throwing off his mask, bowed with great courtesy 
and grace, and placed his hand upon his hilt, to indi- 
cate his willingness to yield to my demand. His 
features, which were extremely handsome, had the 
emphatic and ineflaceable stamp of high birth and 
high breeding, and an air of dignity that was singularly 
noble. I thought also that I perceived a resemblance 
between his countenance and that of the lady whose 
gift was the subject of our difference. 

He led the way towards that part of the gardens 
from which I had come, and I followed him in silence. 
We went on through the dark shrubbery that arehed 
the paths near the house, until we came to an open 
spot in the park, where the moon shone with distinct- 
ness, and which was far eneugh from the company we 
had left to prevent the noise of our swords from reach- 
ing them. We both drew, and crossed our blades. 
My antagonist was perfect master of his weapon, and 
I quickly perceived that it would be impossible for me 
to get any advantage over him. After he had parried 
my thrusts, for some time, with admirable skill, he 
caught his weapon and folding it under his left arm, 
bowed with haughty politeness. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ as you have sufficiently established 
your ability to vindicate your honor from any aspersion, 
you will permit me now to do what should have been 
done at first, tender to you my apology for the language 
which fell from my lips. The words escaped me in 
the heat of feeling, and were as inappropriate to you 
as unworthy of me.” 
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I readily accepted his excuses, and professed myself 
satisfied with the arrangement of the affair. 

“That difficulty being ended,” he renewed, “ you 
must pardon my returning to the subject of our former 
conversation. The ring, of which I spoke, is still upon 
your finger. It has been for centuries the property 
of the house of Angstein. I doubt not the honor and 
integrity of the means by which you became possessed 
of it, but it is wholly impossible that I should suffer 
it to remain in your keeping. I must insist upon your 
resigning it at once to me.” 

“That, be assured,” said I, “Ishall neverdo. The 
history and the property of the trinket it is needless to 
canvass; the possession is mine under such circum- 
stances that I shall part with it tono one. You take 
it only with my life.” ; 

“Tt must be one or both,” he replied in a resolute 
voice of suppressed passion, and his pallid countenance 
indicated the violence of the emotion which disturbed 
him. 

In a moment our swords again touched one another, 
and the clashing of the steel was far more emphatic 
than before. My antagonist avowedly sought my life, 
and the furious rapidity of his strokes threatened the 
success of his purpose. The spur both of honor and 
of interest, that stimulated my exertions, nerved the 
arm whose agility it increased. 1 fought, of course, 
only to protect my life, but as my blood heated in the 
violence of the strife, my passion deepened into ani- 
mosity. At every stroke of my blade, I grew more 
impatient of the prolonged effort; and I knew that 
there was but one mode of terminating the affair. 

The contest, which grew more violent every in- 
stant, was presently interrupted by an unexpected 
occurrence. A large, white mantle was flung over 
the arms of both, and the tall figure of a woman stood 
between us. So eagerly had I been engrossed in the 
interest of the combat, that I thought this sudden 
apparition had descended from the air, and I drew back 
a step or two in involurtary surprise. A moment 
after, I recognized the commanding mien and queen- 
like dignity of the beautiful inciter of the quarrel. 

She extended her hand towards me and said, “ Re- 
turn to me my ring!” 

“ Certainly, if you command it; but I beg you will 
not compel me to abandon the possession which I have 
undertaken to defend. I crave that you will not re- 
voke your gift.” 

“ My request,” she replied, “ casts no shadow of 
doubt either upon the constancy of your purpose or 
the vigor of your arm: it is prompted by motives 
wholly personal. [ desire you to give it me. The 
purpese of the gift is accomplished.” 

I immediately took the ring from my finger, and 
placed it in her hand. ss 

“ You will take notice,” said I, turning towards my 
late antagonist, who stood motionless at a little distance 
from the lady, leaning upon his sword, “ that this re- 
signation of the cause of our difference is not volun- 
tary on my part, and that I hold myself in equal 
readiness to defend the transfer which has now been 
made, and every future disposition of the gem which 
the present possessor may direct.” 





He bowed in silence, and then said to the lady, 
“ Did you present the ring to this stranger t” 

“T did,” she replied. 

“ And placed it upon his finger?” 

“T did.” 

He paused for a few moments, and stood as if in 
meditation. I saw his dark eye flash with deep and 
controlled excitement, but he did not speak. He pre- 
sently sheathed his sword, and turning off, strode ra- 
pidly towards the palace. When he had passed from 
the view, the lady again handed me the ring. 

“ Madam,” said I, “ you compel me to fear that your 
kindness has triumphed over your opinion of my ability, 
and that your interference has been prompted by a 
consideration for my safety.” 

“ Nay,” she replied, “could not my presence have, 
been occasioned by the danger of a brother? Rather, 
I consulted only my private feeling when I interrupted 
the deadly conflict of the two, dearest persons to me 
upon earth.” 

As she spoke, she turned towards an avenue which 
opened near by, and disappeared among the shrubbery. 
I stood for a few moments on the spot where she had 
left me, pondering the incidents which had just befallen 
me. Until the last remark was made by her, I had 
been under the impression that my opponent in the 
contest was my rival also; indeed, the resemblance 
with which I had been struck at once, suggested to 
me the probability that this person was her cousin. 
When she said that he was her brother, I was at a 
loss to account for the enmity which was so instantly 
excited against me, for of my history and character he 
must have been wholly ignorant. The mystery which 
attended the ring that I held upon my finger, per- 
plexed me extremely. In presenting it to me, the fair 
donor had said that its possession would start a storm 
of difficulty around me, and so magically dangerous 
had its ownership proved that the first moment of its 
display had involved me in a mortal contest, and the 
resignation of it only had effected my safety. If her 
word still held its virtue, I might look for more trou- 
bles ere our quiet union were effected. 


CHAPTER XIlIl. 


Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his favorite seat be feeble woman's breast. 
Wordsworth. 


On the following morning I mounted my horse and 
rode towards the castle, beneath the walls of which I 
had first met, by night, the fascinating object of my 
present solicitude. I had no doubt that her residence 
was there, and I wished to be informed of the obstacles 
which prevented, as it seemed, a fortunate termination 
of the efforts which I had made to stand upon the 
footing of an acknowledged lover. Some concealed 
fact there was, I felt assured, in the circumstances of 
some of the parties which might deeply concern my 
prospects of happiness. 
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The breeze that ever hovers around the confines 
of the sea, like a sedulous slave about the slumbers 
of an eastern prince, was stirring the air till it shook 
from its bosom the very soul of strength and spirit of 
life. As I urged my steed along the road that wound 
close beside the borders of that glorious element, 
which is to me an inspiration and a godlike presence, 
the mighty rigor of the scene inspired my breast with 
gladness and energy. Beneath the deep blue of the 
sky there floated in magnanimous profusion, great 
islands of clouds, as white as the Parian marble, 
which built up the heavens into a wide and splendid 
temple of light. 

An hour’s ride brought me within view of the 
mansion which I sought. The road, bending with the 
coast, and striking in so as to leave the castle between 
itself and the sea, passed near to the large gate which 
gave admission to the gardens. I dismounted, and 
securing my horse, entered the yard. The place was 
profoundly quiet; no one was visible. I passed up 
along the gravel path that wound through rich beds 
of the choicest flowers and the most graceful shrub- 
bery. The rarest exotics from the west bloomed 
beside the delicate prodigality of the productions of 
Asia. Every thing bore the marks of a wealth that 
was exceeded only by the taste which directed its 
supplies. I thought indeed that [ could trace on all 
sides the presence of that graceful mind which ever 
sought to realize to the senses some portion of that 
exhaustless beauty which was its dwelling and its 
essence. 

I walked along by the side of the castle until I 
came opposite to a broad Venitian door, which stood 
open. It formed an entrance from the garden to a 
richly furnished saloon. It seemed as still and un- 
occupied as every part of the establishment which I 
had yet visited, and I had almost passed the door, when 
my eye caught the glimpse of a lady’s dress quite in 
the interior of the room and to the left of the window. 
I sprang forward and looked in. Reposing at full 
length upon a crimson ottoman, her head resting on 
the elevated pile of cushions, one of her arms drawn 
back behind her neck, and her eye fixed in the in- 
tentive vacancy of reverie, lay the woman whose 
presence I thus adventured to gain. Surrounding the 
head of her couch stood a number of tall flowers, in 
porcelain vases; their exquisite fragrance diffused a 
delightful perfume through the room. Before she was 
conscious.that her solitude was interrupted, my knee 
was bent before her, and taking her soft, white hand 
in mine, I pressed it to my lips. 

“Darling of my heart! who art the life of my life, 
and the bright reality of all my aim, wishes, and un- 
conscious aspirations, in your presence only do I feel 
the fullness of my being, and taste the joy of complete 
existence. Will you not fly with me.where we shall 
be free to breathe forth our love in all its gushing 
depth, and bid our spirits glow with all the fervor of 
unshadowed passion? What miserable barriers prevent 
our peaceful enjoyment on this spot, I know not; but 
I will bear you to the wild solitudes of the inaccessi- 
ble hills, and amid the untrodden vallies of their un- 
echoing concealment, our souls shall embrace in all 





the swelling ardor of our unchecked love. Will you 
not fly with me?” 

“It is hard,” she replied, “to leave a place where 
the young heart has so Jong mused in uncomplaining 
loneliness, that as it daily gazed in dreamy stillness, 
the very trees have seemed to yearn towards it with 
a brother’s love, and the thoughtful flowers have 
smiled with all a sister's full affection—in which every 
breeze that sighs through the bowing tassels of the 
corn and every shadow that the bending ivy flings 
upon the wall, compel their pensive solitude to be the 
sad remembrancers of a father’s care, and a mother’s 
tenderness. It is hard to leave a spot of which every 
image is so deeply imprinted on the memory that the 
scene appears almost a portion of the mind itself, and 
in leaving it, we appear to relinquish our former being. 
But it must be so; for we cannot long continue to 
meet upon this ground.” 

“Tell me,” said I, ‘what obstacle prevents our 
union, and what produced, on the part of your brother, 
so deep an irritation at the connection which he dis- 
covered to exist between us.” 

“ My brother and myself,” she replied, “ have occu- 
pied this spot, alone, for twenty years. Our parents 
were dead before our recollection, and we remained 
the last representatives of our family. Our confidence 
in one another was entire, our affection complete, and 
our harmony uninterrupted by a single difference of 
purpose or feeling ; and, until within a few months, I 
lived without an anxiety or distress of any description. 
At that time my brother laid before me a proposal of 
marriage from prince Menitzen, a young noble of great 
wealth and power, with whom he had long been in- 
timately associated in business and pleasure, but who 
never visited this castle, and whom I have never seen. 
Upon my hesitating to accept this offer, my brother 
became excited, and after demonstrating the numerous 
advantages of this connection, expressed his earnest 
wish that { would not reject it. This eagerness on 
his side to compel an arrangement, for which, as re- 
garded his own prospects or my happiness, there was 
no visible motive, alarmed me, and the violence with 
which he has since frequently insisted on my com- 
pliance, and the disorder of mind which his manner 
has exhibited whenever the subject has arisen, have 
convinced me that there has oeen some transaction 
between himself and prince Menitzen, in consequence 
of which he is no longer master of his freedom of 
action in this matter. The ring which I gave to you, 
and which is now upon your hand, has been for cen- 
turies the only bridal of the family of Angstein, and 
its investment is a more solemn compact than priestly 
ceremonies could establish. By the gift of it to you, 
I became your bride; and any wishes which my bro- 
ther may have had of effecting any other connection 
were, of course, frustrated for ever. The anger with 
which this disappointment vexed him, it was, no doubt, 
that prompted him to attempt your life, by honorable 
combat. Such a result I easily foresaw, and it reflected 
no discredit upon your skill or courage that I inter- 
posed to terminate your contest with the ablest swords- 
man that Cyprus contains. My brother was absent 
from the castle all night, and is still absent. What he 
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has done or designed I cannot conceive. To what 
dangers you may be exposed through his resentment 
know not; but | must request of you atonce to con- 
ceal that ring, and not to wear it as you now do; and 
difficulty should attend your leaving this place, 
effect merely your own escape, and leave me behind. 
This is essential to our safety, and I beg that you will 
yield to my desire.” 

T assured her of my doing so, and immediately drew 
he ring from my finger and concealed it in my dress. 
We conversed a few minutes longer, when I heard 
he footsteps of some one approaching the apartment, 
along the path by which I had come. The sound 
drew nearer and nearer until the tread of a man upon 

t he wooden step which led to the garden was audible, 
and then there was a pause. 

“Conceal yourself within that room, or behind that 
drapery,” whispered Helena in breathless alarm. 

‘ ‘For God's sake, hide yourself before he comes in.” 

I stood, however, without moving from my position, 
being resolved to encounter whatever difficulty might 
be at hand. In a moment the curtain was drawn 
aside, and the brother of Helena came into the room. 
He glanced his eye from his sister to myself without 
surprise or agitation, and then said very calmly and 
very contemptuously, “ You have taken advantage of 
my absence, sir, to enter my castle. I shall esteem 
your ingenuity still more highly if you will accomplish 
your retreat from it.” 

« Sir,” I replied, with a tone and air as haughty as his 
own, “I was profoundly ignorant of your movements 
when I entered this castle. I entered it as a visiter 
of this lady; as the admitted visiter of any member 
of this family, I am, for the hour, the guest of the occu- 
pants of this castle. And the degenerate lord of Ang- 
stein must descend beneath even the degraded position 

ofan unsuccessful assassin, which he last night assumed, 
if he will so far abuse the confidence of hospitality 
as to control the liberty of any who have trusted to it. 
Beyond these walls I will meet you when and how 
you please.” 

He colored deeply, and stood silent for a moment 
as if pondering what course to pursue. He then ex- 
claimed—“ Go! but your life will be valued cheaply 
if you ever again appear within this mansion,” and 
waving his hand passionately, he left the room.” 

“ Leave me at once,” said Helena, when her brother 
was out of hearing ; “ and come to the southern postern 
gate of the castle precisely at eight to-night.” 

I obeyed her, and rapidly retraced my steps along 
the walk by which I had approached the room. An 
attendant swung open the great gate, and, mounting 
my horse, I rode briskly off. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I have beheld thee in thy loveliness ; 
I will possess thee by my daringness. : 
Joanna Baille. 


Hennis d’orgeuil, o mon coursier Mt, tie. 
Tue gray dimness of twilight was gathering over 
the landscape as I left the door of my villa to fulfil the 
appointment which Helena had fixed. I had formed 


the determination to rescue her who was now my 
lawful bride, at once from the hands of those to the 
exactions of whose passions or interest, honor and 
tenderness presented no barrier, whatever risk might 
attend the enterprize. I well knew that to return 
with her to my present residence, and to hope to enjoy 
in that place a peaceful union with one whose removal 
would stir up the bitterest activity of jealousy and hate, 
would be vain. My only safety consisted in seeking 
immediately in some distant part of the island, a refuge 
from that enmity which I could not brave consistently 
with success in that purpose for which alone I had 
excited it. 1 accordingly dismissed my servants, and 
closed my house with the expectation of never again 
seeing it. 

It was quite night when my fleet and powerful 
steed, as black as a raven in his color, brought me 
within sight of the castle. The moon was newly risen 
over the calm sea, and cast a light which almost 
rivalled the dey, over the gray rocks and walls of the 
old structure that rose before my view. It was a few 
minutes earlier than the hour designated by Helena, 
but I directed my horse’s head at once towards the 
southern quarter as she had appointed. The gigantic 
rock upon which the castle was founded upon that 
side, divided there by a broad cleft-like opening, gra- 
dually growing smaller towards the interior; and so 
regularly did it rise upon either hand that it precisely 
resembled masonry which had been run out from the 
gate like the diverging radii of a circle. As I rode up 
to the postern, the whole place seemed profoundly 
silent; no light was visible at any of the windows of 
the castle, nor was there any evidence of habitation 
discernible in the appearanee of the building. What 
was to be the issue of the adventure which was before 
me I could not tell; but I summoned up my spirit to 
contend with any dangers that might be in wait. 

The low door which terminated this passage was 
fastened, and I waited for a few moments to see if any 
one would come to it. As I paused, the eighth hour 
was sounded by the clock of the castle. I listened 
closely for some sound of footsteps within, but there 
was none. I then struck lightly once or twice with 
the hilt of my dagger upon the wood. The door 
opened, but not by the person whom I sought. 

A woman, closely hooded, and bearing a small 
flambeau in her hand, stood upon the step. “fam 
glad,” said she, “that you have arrived. You may be 
in time to Save my mistress, yet.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“She is gone to be married to that odious prince 
Menitzen ?” 

“ Married? where ?” 

“ At the chapel on the rock. The prince arrived 
‘this afternoon, and lord Angstein insisted on the chap- 
lain performing the ceremony this evening. My lady 
postponed it as long as possible, in hope that you would 
arrive, but they have just now dragged her to the 
chapel, and I am sure it will be ended befure you can 
get there. Lord Angstein has guarded all the ap- 
proaches of the castle with men, who are ordered to 
kill you if you attempt to enter. My lady told me to 





stand here and beg you to save her if it be possible. 
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I have just sent away the sentinels from this post on 
an errand, bat I expect that they will return every 
moment.” 

The woman was so alarmed that she could scarcely 
articulate, and [ thought that her account would never 
be ended. - 

“Where is the chapel,” cried I, “of whieh you 
speak? Which is the way there?” 

“There is a private subterraneous passage,” she 
replied, “ which goes directly along here,” motioning 
with her arm in the direction of the entrance; “ you 
cannot miss it. It rises in the vestibule of the chapel.” 

I bent my head down to the saddle-bow, to enable 
me to pass under the lintel of the postern, and then 
spurring my horse, sprang down into the vault to which 
she pointed. I seized the flambeau which she held 
in her hand, and holding it forward, urged my horse 
along as fast as possible. The light enabled me to see 
that the course was safe, though narrow, and I dashed 
down past the damp and cobwebbed walls at a rate 
that soon bronght me to the end of the passage. A 
broad flight of stone steps led into a small room above. 
My charger, who seemed to have partaken of the 
ardor of his master, threw out his paw upon the stone 
with the strength of an engine, and brought me with- 
out a pause or a falter to the top of the flight. I turned 
then through a small and richly furnished apartment, 
which appeared to be the robing-room, and in the 
next instant the steel hoofs of my horse were ringing 
upon the marble aisles of the chapel. 

The chancel was brightly illuminated, and a priest 

in his surplice stood within it, with a breviary in his 
hand. On the outside stood Helena, pale and greatly 
agitated, and beside her, a man, smail, and conside- 
rably deformed, whom I at once concluded to be 
prince Mini‘zen. On her right hand, at a little distance 
from his sister, stood lord Angstein, leaning upon a 
pillar that supported the chancel-screen. His counte- 
nance, always cold and haughty, bore a look of ex- 
treme severity and resolution, mingled, I thought, with 
something of regret. 
_ All looked round as I entered, in amazement at this 
hostile invasion. When I had reached the central 
aisle, I sprang from my horse and advanced towards 
the group, who stood gazing at me in mute surprise. 

“Sir priest,” said I, calmly and sternly, “in the 
name of the God at whose altar you serve, | command 
you to pause ere you wed to this man the wife of an- 
other. You may have seen that ring before, or at 
least may know its virtae; and I defy you, or you, my 
lord, to say that it has ever been found upon the finger 
of any man who was not the husband of the heiress 
of Angstein.” 

The brother drew his sword with a convulsive 
energy, and scowled upon me with the fury of a 
demon ; and fairly grinding his teeth with rage, mut- 
tered, “ Detested knave! this time you shall not 
escape!” He then turned towards the door by which 
I had entered, manifestly with the view of fastening 
it and preventing my escape. I at once anticipated 
his intention, and my purpose was formed in a moment. 
Dashing aside the puny prince who stood trembling 
in the meanness of guilty cowardice, I seized Helena 








in’ my arms, and lifting her into the saddle of the 
horse, sprung up behind her with the rapidity of light, 
and turned the animal towards the western end of the 
church, directly opposite to the chancel. I had ob- 
served as I entered at the other side, that there was 
a door at that extremity which stood partially open, 
and through that quarter it was my intention to make 
my escape. Almost at one bound my horse cleared 
the length of the little chapel, and brought me to the 
door. It swung open, and I perceived to my horror 
that it gave upon no path or road, but upon a rough 
ledge of rock which, afler descending unevenly for a 
little distance, terminated abruptly, and presented a 
steep descent to the sand of the shore below. A glance 
assured me that a leap would be perilous in the ex- 
treme. I looked back and saw lord” Angstein rush 
forward from the door which he had just secured, like 
the onset of a tiger. I turned to Helena: 

“ Will you that we remain, or attempt this flight?” 

“Fly! oh, fly, at every hazard !” 

Atthe word, I spurred my noble steed forward over 
the bristling rocks. He clambered sefely down the 
rough declivity, till he reached the edge, and locked 
down upon the depth beneath. He paused as if to 
summon all the strength of his noble nature, and 
crouched down till his limbs were almost reclining on 
the ground. He then gave one lion-like spring, and 
the air whizzed past my temples with the sound of a 
rivulet. In that moment the deep returning tide of a 
brother's affection prevailed over the torrent of passion 
that had conquered it, and as we hung over the. brow 
of the fearful precipice, I heard the voice of Angstein 
shouting like the roar of thunder, “ Siop! madman, 
stop! and you shall have her!” It was too late. 

What would have been the result of this attempt 
if the soil beneath had partaken of the character of 
that above, or had resembled the quality of the ground 
which prevailed in the vicinity of the castle, it would 
not be difficult to conjecture. Fortunately a deep 
mattress of sand covered whatever hardness there 
might have been beneath the surface, and we reached 
the earth without injury. The horse quickly extri- 
cated himself from the depth to which he had been 
buried in the soil, and sprang down upon the beach 
as vigorous as when he left my own door. Noble 
charger! his veins sweHed with the best blood of 
Arabia in their channels, and the fierce gladness of 
his echoing neigh still rings in my ears as I pen these 
lines. 

Not a moment was of course to be lost, and without 
stopping to gaze or question, | struck rapidly forward 
in a direction opposite to that in which my former 
residence lay. The portion of the sea, on the edge 
of which stvod this little chapel, constituted a large 
cove, around the circumference of which I was urging 
my horse. When we had passed completely round it, 
and had gained the extremity of it, at which the coast 
again resumed its regular course, the bank was éuffi- 
ciently low to enable me to ascend it, and gain the 
interior as I was anxious to do. I stopped for amo- 
ment, however, to look back upon the spot which we 
had left, and observe the conduct of those who were 
behind. The rapid tramp of horses on the opposite 
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side of the cove, and the flash of weapons as they 
gleamed in the moonlight, showed that the pursuit 
was instant, and would probably be eager and deadly. 
I laughed with proud delight as I patted the breast 
of my coal black steed, who seemed to have the spirit 
of the resistless whirlwind in his panting neck. Twin- 
ing the arm of Helena around my person, I circled 
her waist securely with my own, and then turning in 





towards the land, I plunged deep the rowels in the 
flank of my horse, and the sea was soon lefi far behind 
us. Ere the nerves of that glorious animal had rest, 
we beheld the yellow rays of the horizontal sun gild- 
ing the self-same ocean: but when that flight was 
ended, the length of Cyprus was between us and our 


pursuers. 
[To be continued.) 


ee 


THE TRUANT BROTHER. 


’ 


BY ANDREW M‘*MAKIN, PHILA. 


How grew this strangeness, brother !—Say,— 
Was’t not some silly, careless word 
That turned thy youthful heart away, 
And bitterness within thee stirred ? 
A jest, perchance, unkindly taken,— 
But meant to give thee naught of pain,— 
Oh! would some power a voice awaken, 
To turn thee, truant, back again! 


I meet thee at the festive board, 
Where mirth and pleasure fill the chair, 
But vainly look for faith restored, 
For e’en as strangers sit we there. 
And when amid the busy throng, 
I chance to catch thy restless eye, 
Tells not thy heart that thou art wrong ? 
Yet, coldly frowning, pass thou by. 





Bethink thee, brother, of the years 
We've passed in sunny glee together, 
Devoid alike of care or fears, 
And living but to love each other : 
Of our sweet home—its verdant banks, 
Down-sloping to the shining river, 
Where wild have been our youthful pranks, 
With mimic spear and loaded quiver. 


Then hie thee to this faithful breast, 
(Though prodigal, thou still art dear,) 

While yet "twill prove thy pillow’d rest, 
And greet thee with a joyful tear. 

A bond of love thou'st rudely shaken, 
And soon may rend the tie in twain,— 

Oh! would some power its voice awaken, 
And turn thee, truant, back again! 


SONNETS. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, PHILA. 


TO 


DEAREST, to thee my inmost heart I vow, 
May life's rude breezes never, never mar 
The ardent love that clings about thee now, 
Who art my dreary fate’s propitious star ' 
Alike, amid the sunshine and the gloom, 
To thy sweet smile with fresh’ning hope I turn, 
Tho’ darkling waves in anger round me boom, 
Still, still I see that cheering beacon burn— 
Ever in calm and tempest still the same, 
Ever serene and gentle, soft and kind— 
Friend, dear as life, may’st thou hereafter find 
A benison beyond all earthly fame— 
A heaven, where all is sweet, and kind, and good, 
Where love like thine is known and understood. 
March 2, 1838. 





Il. 
MORNING. 


How beautiful, when slumbering nature breaks 
In virgin beauty from the arms of night— 
And putting on her radiant robe of light, 

Jewelled with dews, in blushing beauty wakes— 

From her fair tresses, cheerily she shakes 
The golden drops—and soon from glen and glade, 
From the lone streamlet and the forest's shade, 

The light-winged mist its upward journey takes. 

Far o’er the landscape spreads the orient glow, 
’Till lake and river—meadow, field and fell, 
The thronged hill-side and solitary dell— 

From mountain tops to the ravines below, e 
All laugh in the broad sunshine, and upraise 
Their thousand songs of gratitude and praise. 
Mareh 20, 1388, 
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SHIRTLESS PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


CHAPTER L 


Apa lay in bed, and with his heart in his ears, 
istened—listened, but heard nothing. A shadow fell 

upon his face; and, uttering an impatient groan or 
grunt, and hugging the blanket close around his neck, 
he swung himself, like a resolute pig, upon his side, 
and then sent forth a long-drawn sigh. Hapless Adam 
Buff! 

Inexorable time, that cruel sandman, goes onward, 
and Adam sleeps. Oh, ye gentle ministers, who tune 
our dreaming brains with happy music—who feed 
the snoring hungry with apples fresh from Paradise— 
who take the fetters from the slave, and send him free 
as the wild antelope, bounding to his hut—who make 
the henpecked spouse, though sleeping near his gen- 
tle tyrant, a lordly Turk—who write on the prison 
walls of the poor debtor, “ received in full of all de- 
mands”—what ever ye may be, wherever ye reside, 
we pray ye, fur one hour at least, cheat poor Adam 
Buff! Bear him on your rainbow wings from an 
attic, once white-washed, in Seven Dials, to the ver- 
dant slope of the Cerra Duida; for there, saith the 
veracious Baron Humboldt, shirt trees grow fifty feet 
high! There, lay him down, under that most household 
blossom, that “hangs on the bough,” and there, let 
him cast his gladdened eyes upwards, and see shirts, 
ready made, advertised on every spray. And there, 
to the-sound of the Indian drum, let him see, disport- 
ing on the grass, men and maidens clothed—for in 
the Cerra Duida the shirt hath no sex—in newly ga- 
thered garments, “ the upper opening of which admits 
the head, and two lateral holes cut admit the arms !’’* 

(The site of the garden of Eden hath been a favor- 
ite dispute with very many theologians, all equally 
well informed on the subject. Dutchmen have pro- 
tested that it was somewhere near Amsterdam—and 
Russians have been found to give their votes for the 
neighborhood of Moscow. Humboldt, in his shirt 
tree, hath satisfactorily proved it not to be the Cerra 
Duida. Eden, however, brings us back to Buff.) 

“ Are you up, Mr. Buff?” said a voice on the out- 
side of the door. ss 

“Come in,” said Adam, awakened by the querist. 

The door opened, and a dry, yellowish matron of 
some three score entered the room. From her perfect 
self-possession, it was evident that she was landlady 
of the domain. “Did you see the fire, last night, 
Mr. Buff?” asked Mrs. Nox, the widow of a respecta- 
ble baker. 

“[ heard the engines,” replied the philosopher. 

“The sky was like the last day,” said the landlady. 


*See Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative’” 





ENGLAND. 


“It was red,” remarked Adam. 

“ Poor souls!” and Mrs. Nox stood at the foot of 
the bed, rubbing her hands, and looking piteonsly at 
the nose and cheeks of Buff, as they came out in ruby 
relief from a halo of blanket. 


“Many burned?” asked Adam, with a slight’ 


cough. 

“It isn’t known yet—but such a loss of property ! 
Two sugar bake-houses, a distiller’s, besides the house 
of a pawnbroker. Lost every thing—forI do hear 
there was nothing insured,” said Mrs. Nox. 

“Very sad, indeed ; but this is human life, Mrs. 
Nox,” observed Adam, with commendable compo- 
sure. 

“It is indeed, Mr. Buff,” and the landlady sighed. 

“ Yes, this is life! We rise early, and go to bed 
late—we toil and we sweat—we scrape up and we 
lay by—we trick and we cheat—we use light weights 
and short measures—” 

“ It’s as true as the Bible,” said the baker’s widow. 

“ We harass our reason to its utmost to arrive at 
wealth—and then, when we think we have built our 
nest for life, when we have lined it with wool and 
gilded the outside, and taxed our fancy for our best 
ease—why, what comes of it?!—Molly, the house- 
maid, drops a lighted candle-snuff among the shavings, 
—a cat carries a live coal from under the fire among 
the linen—the watchman springs his rattle—and, af- 
ter a considerable time, engines play upon our ruin. 
Yes, Mrs. Nox, this is life ; and as all of us who live 
must put up with life, grieving’s a folly, Mrs. Nox.” 
Thus spoke Adam. 

“ It’s true—it’s true, Mr. Buff—but yet to have a 
great deal, and to lose it all,” said the landlady. 

“ We should always keep philosophy,” said Adam 
Buff. 

“A fire-escape?”’ asked Mrs. Nox, doubtingly; 
and then, with a sudden illumination—* Oh, I see— 
religion.” 

“The religion of the heathens. For my part, I 
feel if the warehouses had been my own, I could 
have looked at the devouring element, without ever 
forgetting myself.” 

“You may call it devouring, Mr. Buff,—nothing 
came amiss to it. Poor Mrs. Savon!—” 

“ My laundress!” exclaimed Adam, his feet plung- 
ing spasmodically under the blanket. 

“ She lived at the back—all her linen destroyed,” 
said Mrs. Nox. 

“ Her linen!” echoed Adam Buff, turning very 
white. “ What! all ?—every thing?’ 

« Every rag,” replied Mrs. Nox, with peculiar em- 
phasis. 

Adam stretched his legs, and his jaw fell. Poor 
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plaything of malevolent fortune! Adam was pre- 
cisely in the strait of an author, whose original manu- 
script is accidentally given to the flames, no other co- 
py being extant. Plainly, Mrs. Savon had Adam's 
shirt—and Adam had no other copy. Now Buff, to 
give him his due, could have philosophized all day 
on the destruction of the sugar-houses; but the loss 
of his shirt went very near to his bosom. Adam lay 
despairing, when his good genius knocked at the door, 
then immediately opened it, and walked into the room; 
the landlady very civilly tripping down stairs. 

“ I believe, sir,” said the stranger, “ you are Mr. 
Buff?” 

“T am, sir,” said Adam, suppressing a shiver. 

“1 think it very fortunate that I find you as I do—” 
Adam looked a doubt—*I was fearful that you might 
be dressed and from home.” Adam cleared his 
throat, and still made a cravat of the blanket. “You 
perceive, I have used no ceremony ; it isn’t my man- 
ner, sir. To begin: you are quite without incum- 
brance, Mr. Buff?” 

“Quite,” answered Adam, with much decision ; 
and was, in his turn, about to question his interroga- 
tor on the object of his visit, when he deferred in si- 
lence to the prosperous appearance of the stranger, 
who—though apparently about sixty—was dressed 
with all the care of a beau. Twice was Adam about 
to speak, when his eye fell upon the white shirt-frill, 
ample as our great grandmother's fan, of his visiter, 
and a sense of inferiority made him hold his peace. 

“Mr. Buff, I have heard you are a philosopher?” 
Adam meekly inclined his eye-lids on the blanket. 
“Such a man I have some time sought. It matters 
not how I have discovered you—that, in good season, 
you shall know. It is my wish to place in your hands 
a most valuable, nay, a most sacred deposit.” Adam 
instinctively opened both his palms. “ That is, if 1 
find you really a philosopher.” Adam looked a So- 
crates. “ This morning, if you please, we'll enter on 
the business.” 

“T will wait upon youysir, at—” 

“No—no—no. I couldn’t think of parting with 
you: when you are dressed, we'll go together,” said 
the visiter, and Adam's face looked suddenly frost- 
bitten. “But, bless me! do you rise-without a fire, 
this weather ?” 

“Man, sir,” said Adam, “ never so well asserts his 
dignity, as when he triumphs over the elements.” 

“ Very true—and pray, don’t think me effeminate; 
but I always like my shirt aired,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

“Mine, I hear, was aired last night,” said Adam 
Buff, and the engines rattled through his brain— 
“ though without my consent to the ceremony.” 

“Ha! a careful laundress,” said the visiter, and 
Adam smiled a sickly smile. “The very man I want- 
ed,” thought the old gentleman ; then, rising from his 
chair, to the keen delight of Adam, he walked to the 
door. “Real philosophy takes little time to dress, 
Mr. Baff—if you please, I'll wait below,” and the 
speaker left the room, Buff smiling benignantly on his 
exit. 

Adam leapt from his bed, and securing the latch 





of the door with a friendly wooden peg, proceeded 
to array himself with the speed of an actor, and the 
simplicity of a monk, who had never dreamt of flax— 
the true order of sanctity, as the lives and habits of 
hooded saints will testify, rising not from five linen, 
but rigid horse-hair. However, whilst Adam dresses— 
alack! have we no other word to paint the imperfect 
solemnity ’—we have time to explain the purpose of 
the visiter. 

Jonas Butler was a ruddy bachelor of sixty-two— 
and an ardent admirer of philosophy. We will not 
roundly assert that he always understood the object 
of his admiration,but his devotion to it was no whit 
the less from his ignorance: nay, we question if it 
was not heightened by imperfect knowledge. Philo- 
sophy was his idol—and so the thing was called phi- 
losophy, he paused not to pry into its glass eyes— 
to question the paint smeared upon its cheeks—the 
large bead dangling from its nose—and its black and 
gilded teeth—not he ; -but down he fell upon his 
knees, and lifted up his simple hands, and raised his 
pullet voice, and cried—* Divine Philosophy !” Doth 
not the reader know some Jonas Butler? What a 
fortunate thing that philosophy is really so musical a 
word, that it smacks so full-bodied upon the tongue, and 
that, moreover, it may be so successfully used both in 
attack and defence—in coming on and in coming off! 
Never shall we forget its triumphant use by Mr. But- 
ler, on one memorable occasion. A small parcel had 
been sent him from Yorkshire, and on arriving at the 
Saracen’s Head, was forwarded per porter to the house 
of the philosopher. 

“ My friend,” said Mr. Butler, “ you have brought 
this about two miles ?” 

“ About two.” 

“And you wish to charge me half as much as the 
carriage for two hundred—TI won't pay it.” 

We feel our utter inability to describe the storm 
that here ensued—the indignation of Mr. Butler, the 
abuse of the porter. At length, when the tempest 
was at its height, Jonas, laying his three right fingers 
on his left hand, exclaimed in a voice of deep deter- 
mination—“ Very well—very well; all I say is this, 
fellow—all I say is this; I'll pay the imposition—pay 
it with pleasure, if—if you can show me the philoso- 
phy of it.” 

The man stared as at a magician—growled an 
oath--took the proffered lesser sum, and left the house. 
Poor, simple fellow, he was brow-beaten by an unin- 
telligible phrase—fur though a porter to a coach-office, 
he could not describe the philosophy of an imposition ! 

But to the object of Mr. Butlér's call on Adam. 

To the old gentleman the world was one large, easy 
chair, wherein he might eat his venison, drink his 
port, take his nap, or, whea he pleased, philosophize 
in grateful equanimity. He had, however, one tender 
care—in the newly-breeched person of his nephew, 
Jacob Black ; a boy whom he was determined to make 
a practical philosopher, “Ha!” he would say, as he 
looked down upon the nascent victim, “ the statue is 
there, if we can but cut it out.” And Adam Buff 
was chosen as the moral sculptor. 

The sound of feet was just audible on the stair- 
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ease, and Mr. Butler, turning in the passage, saw Buff 
stealing as sofily down as though his landlady was 
sick, and he feared to disturb her. Buff was a heavy 
man, and yet he trod as upon the points of nails, 
and shrugged his shoulders, and vainly tried to com- 
pose his wrinkling features. So walks a saint who 
hath lost his outer cuticle. 

Mr. Butler and Adam turned into the street. 
dreadful fire last night,” said Mr. Butler. 

Buff elapt his finger to the top button of his coat, 
lifted the collar a little about his neck, and answered, 
“ Very destructive, indeed.” 

Butler and Buff walked on. One moment, thought- 
ful reader. Behold the pair as they recede; could 
you not, even without our preface, divine from their 
habits, their separate bearing, the distinctive character 
of each? Look at Jonas Butler; a thickish, middle- 
sized person, in ]ustrous black—his hat as smooth and 
jetty as a raven's wing—a line of cambric snow above 
his coat—his foot, taking the pavement as it were his 
own freehold—and, in every limb and gesture of the 
man, self-comfgrt, self-content. Now, look at Adam; 
though a full head higher than his patron, he does not 
look so tall—he does not walk, but touches the earth 
as if by sufferance ; and there seems at work in his 
whole frame, an accommodating meanness to lessen 
himself to the dimensions of his companion. To walk 
at his full height seems to him a presumption—he 
bends and limps out of pure courtesy; to make no- 
thing of himself would be little more than to show a 
due respect to his associate. Never mind Buif’s coat— 
that is a vulgar sign and type of misery—heed not his 
hat, that hath braved as many storms as a witch’s 
sieve—shut your eyes to the halfsole of the left 
shoe—but look at the man, or men, and tell us if ye 
do not look upon a prosperous patron who has lured a 
starveling from his garret by the savory steam of a 
promised dinner. It is so? Yes, sir, it is. Fie, 
reader! fie : it is a philosopher leading a philosopher ! 

Walk on, Adam Buff! and for the urchin trun- 
dling his hoop, now sometimes at thy side, sometimes 
before, sometimes behind thee; frown not on him— 
he is not what he seems. No; he is not a smutch- 
faced schoolboy, but fortune in disguise—the hoop is 
her dread wheel ; and thou, henceforth, art her chosen 
leman. 

“ Sir,—he has not a shirt to his back!” How often 
does this avowal convey the dreariest picture of hu- 
man destitution. All our sympathies are expected to 
be up and crying for the victim. A whole nunnery 
might have wept for Adam ; yet was he, in his dear- 
est want, most rich. It is true, the conflagration of 
the preceding night had put our hero to the coldest 
shift that poverty can lay on human flesh; and yet, 
like thrice-tried geld, he came forth pure and gliiter- 
ing from the fire! 


“as 


CHAPTER II. 
“Ha! the fire!” exclaimed Mr. Butler, pausing 
and directing the attention of Adam to the smoking 
rains. “Bless me! very extensive, indeed,” and the 


two stood, and meditated, though with very diflerent 
feelings, on the devastation. Mr. Butler eyed the 
scene with the tranquillity of a philosopher who had 
lost nothing by the calamity; glancing at the black- 
ened walls and smouldering rafiers,with admirable 
self-possession. Adam, however, was made of weaker 
flesh ; for there was visible emotion in his face, as he 
tried to make out the attic of his laundress from the 
fifty domestic nooks, now laid open to the profanation 
of the public eye. 

“ A fine property but yesterday, and now,” said Mr. 
Builer, taking snuff, “ a heap of ruins.” 

“ Gone to tinder,” cried Adam, brooding on his own 
peculiar loss. 

“ Yes—it is hard to have our household gods play- 
ed upon—to see our home, filled with all home’s sweets, 
blazing like the pile that burns the phonix,”—ob- 
served Mr. Butler very profoundly. “To be stripped 
perhaps to the skin in this inclement season,” and But- 
ler looked on Buff, who shivered at the touching sup- 
position. “And yet, Mr. Buff, what is nakedness, 
when we have philosophy ?” 

Adam was about to answer in, doubtless, a deeply 
feeling strain, when an alarm of a falling wall sud- 
denly brought the crowd upon him. Mr. Butler had 
already taken to his heels, showing that philosophy 
can sometimes run like an ostrich—but Buff, either 
not possessing so much philosophy, or having greater 
bulk, was slower in his motion, and thus unluckily 
impeded the retreat of a gigantic drayman, who re- 
venged himself of the impediment by dealing out to 
Adam an impressive blow on the cheek. Many of 
the mob who saw the outrage, saw that the blood of 
Buff was up, for he turned round, looking death, and 
instinctively clenching his fists. “A fight! A fight!” 
exclaimed the crowd in a burst of pleasure, and some 
providently called for “a ring.” ‘The drayman stood 
prepared. Mr. Butler, who had philosophically looked 
on, approached Adam ; it was an eventful moment for 
Buff, who stood breathing heavily, and measuring the 
figure of his assailant. “ Better strip, sir,” said a dis- 
interested counsellor from the crowd—whilst another, 
who had stuck his tobaceo-pipe in his hat-band to de- 
vote himself more entirely te the service, said in the 
blandest tones, his eyes twinkling up in the face of 
Buff—* i'll hold your coat, sir.’ The offer seemed to 
decide Adam, for he placed his hand to his top button, 
and when the crowd hoped to see a fine anatomy, 
Buff pulled still higher the collar of his coat, cast « 
leok of scorn on the grinning drayman, and loudly 
proclaimed him to be unworthy of his notice. Saying 
which, he tried to step from the mob who closed 
about him, and with derisive yells and hootings, hung 
upon his heels. However, the reward of Buff was 
near; for Butler made up to him, and squeezing his 
his hand, exclaimed, “I honor you, Mr. Buff—I reve- 
rence you; you have shown a philosophy worthy of 
old Greece ;” (it was lucky for Adam, he could not 
show a shirt,) “ you have shown yourself superior to 
the low and ignorant assaults of—ten thousand devils!” 
shouted Mr. Butler, in a higher key, and leapt like a 
kangaroo. And with all his philosophy, well he 





might ; for the individual who had offered to hold 
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Adam’s coat, having been repulsed in his kindness, 
had seized the hose of one of the fire-engines, and 
with unerring aim, had deluged not only Buff, but his 
patron. A roar of laughter from the crowd applaud- 
ed the skill of the marksman. Mr. Butler stood drip- 
ping and melancholy as a penguin. Three times he 
called at the top of his voice “a constable!” and 
“ constable” was kindly echoed by the mob. How- 
ever, no constable appearing, Mr. Butler called the 
next best thing—he called a coach. The coachman 
obeyed, and descending from his box, opened the 
door: for a moment, however, he paused at the reek- 
ing freight befure him—however, humanity and his 
fare prevailed, and he admitted the half-drowned men, 
and touching his hat, and striking-to the door, he 
asked if he should drive “to the Humane Society ?” 

“To street,’ said Mr. Butler, being too wet to 
understand the attempted joke. Away rattled the 
coach, the wags among the crowd shouting—“do you 
want umbrellas, gentlemen?” “I say, coachman— 
why didn't you wring ’em before you put ’em in?” 
Mr. Butler sat as silent as the image of a water-god ; 
and Buff uttered no word, but shook like a poodle 
new from the tub. The coach arrived at Mr. Butler’s 
house. “Well, sir, what is your fare?’ asked Mr. 
Butler, freezingly. 

“Why, sir—let me see—six shillings,” said the 
coachman, very confidently. 

“ Six shillings!” cried Buff—*« why, your fare is—” 

“1 know what my fare is for passengers—but we 
charge what we like for luggage.” 

“ Luggage!” exclaimed Buff, and he looked round 
for the impedimenta. 

“Luggage. The fare itself is half-a-crown; very 
well—the three-and-sixpence is for two buckets ot 
water.” Mr. Butler, not being himself, paid the mo- 
ney, without even alluding to the philosophy of the 
extortion. 

“Walk in—walk in—excuse me—but a minute,” 
said Mr. Butler, in broken syllables, shaking with 
cold, and preceding Buff into a most comfortable par- 
lor, wherein a fire glowed a grateful welcome :—the 
host hurriedly stirred up the coals, and instantly quit- 
ted the apartment. Boff, being left alone, silently 
“unpacked his heart” against the ruffian who had 
drenched him—then eyed the fire—and every man 
believing that he ean poke a fire better than his neigh- 
bor, again vehemently stirred it, and expanded his 
broad back to the benign influence of the caloric. As 
it erept up his anatomy, his heart dilated with hopes 
of good fortune ; and his ire against his enemy began 
to escape with the steam. “Jt was well for him I 
had no shirt,” thought Adam. (Simple Buff! it was 
better for thyself. Thou mightest, it is true, have 
been declared the conqueror of a drayman—when 
thy very destitution palmed thee off a victor of thine 
own passion. The juggling of fortune! when what 
seems to the unthinking world pure magnanimity, may 
only be a want of shirt.) 

Adam stood, with all the fire at his back, and all 
his philosophy in his eyes. He surveyed the apart- 
ment, furnished with a most religious regard to com- 
fort, and thought of his own home in Seven Dials. 





Struck by the contrast, in the humility of his soul he 
felt for a moment a creature of a different species to 
that inhabiting the nook he stood in. “Thus it is,” 
thought Adam, bending his melancholy eyes upon the 
glowing carpet—*“thus it is, one man walks all his 
life in a silver slipper upon flowers, whilst another— 
yes another better than he,” Adam could not suppress 
the comparison, “treads upon sanded pine from the 
cradle to the grave. One man is doomed to feed his 
eyes with luscious pictures”—(Mr. Butler had on his 
walls some charming fruit-pieces)—“ whilst another 
turns pale at a milk score.” These truisms were un- 
worthy of a philosopher—but then, Adam had had no 
breakfast : they were certainly beneath a man des- 
pising all creature-comforts, but then Buff was soaked 
to the skin. This latter accident was but too evi- 
dent, for he stood to the fire, enveloped in steam ; So- 
lomon’s genii, released from their brazen vessels, ne- 
ver rose in clouds of denser vapor: an utilitarian 
would have wept—that is, had there been any use 
in tears—to have witnessed such a waste of motive 
power. 

“ Bless me! what a smother!” suddenly exclaimed 
a feminine voice, and Buff, at the sound, cast his coat- 
tails off his arms, and coughing, loomed a little out of 
the surrounding fog. The speaker, seeing it was noi 
the chimney, but a gentleman whosmoked, was about 
to let falla curtsey, when Mr. Butler, entering in a 
hurry, prevented the ceremony. “Mrs. Black, my 
sister,” said the host, “ Mr. Buff;’’ and the introduc- 
tion over, Mr. Butler, with a warm cloth morn- 
ing-gown upon his arm, made up to his guest. “ Now, 
my dear sir, you had better put off your coat; you 
see, I—I have changed,” and Mr. Butler complacently 
glanced at his rich, ruby-colored dressing-gown, lined 
with fur to his toes. “Come, or you'll catch your 
death of cold,” and the benignant host pressed the 
garment upon Adam. 

“Cold, sir?” said Buff, with an inexpressible smile 
of contempt at the suggestion—“I hope, #ir, I have 
learned to subdue any such weakness.” 

«“ Nay, now, I insist—you are wet through—you 
must take off your coat,” said the hospitable Mr. But- 
ler. 

Buff put on a still more serious look, assuring his 
patron, that even if he felt the wet inconvenient— 
and which he farther begged to assure him he did 
not—still he would keep on the reeking garment as a 
matter of principle. “Consider, sir,” said Buff, se- 
curing the top button of his coat, and bending his 
brow—* consider, sir, what a miserable thing is man, 
if a pint, nay, a quart of water is to distress him. 
To despise the influence of the elements has ever 
been my notion of true philosophy. When we think 
of the Scythians, sir—-of the Parthians—nay, of our 
own painted progenitors, the ancient Britons—when 
we reflect on their contempt of the seasons—of the 
blaze of summer, and the iee of winter—how inex- 
pressibly little does man, that lord of all created things, 
appear, creeping beneath an umbrella.” 

“ As you please, Mr. Buff,” said Butler, astonished 
and delighted at the stoicism of his guest, “as you 
please; though i think you practise a little too se 
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verely. For there is no certain proof that even Dio- 
genes did not turn up his barrel when it rained.” 

“What! won’t the gentleman change his coat?” 
asked Mrs. Black with all the kind surprise of a wo- 
man. “ Why, he’s very wet,” and with a passing 
shadow on her face, she glanced at the stream that 
had meandered from the coat into the polished steel 
fender. “Very wet,” she repeated. 

“ Wet!” exclaimed Mr. Butler, unable to repress 
his benevoience—“ aye, I’m sure, Mr. Buff, you’re 
wet to the shirt.” 

Adam spread out his fingers over his heart, and 
with a firm voice replied, “Not at all, sir; I assure 
you, upon my honor—by no means.” 

“ Atall events, Mr. Buff, you’l! take a little brandy,” 
said the philosopher in the furred gown; and as he 
spoke, the brandy was brought in. Filling himself a 
bumper, Mr. Butler pushed the bottle to Adam, who, 
apparently unconscious of the action, filled his glass. 
**T assure you, Mr. Buff,” and the host looked a world 
of meaning in the face of his ingenuous guest—*1 
assure you, the real spirit—there’s a curious history 
about that brandy—lI could tell you how I got it.” 

Adam was above vulgar prying; therefore, filling 
his glass a second time, he gravely observed—-“ It is 
worthy of remark, Mr. Butler, that there is no nation 
80 savage—no people so ignorant as to be shut out 
from the light of distillation.” 

“ Very true, Mr. Buff; it is thereby that the philo- 
sopher recognizes the natural superiority of the hu- 
man animal.” 

“From pine-apples to simplest grasses,” continued 
Buff, calmly sipping the brandy, “ man ransacks the 
whole vegetable kingdom for a false and fleeting en- 
joyment. The reflection is humiliating,” and Adam 
emptied his glass. 

Mr. Butler, absorbed by the merits of his brandy, 
observed—* It comes direct from France.” 

-“ Tt may have been broached before,” said Buff, in 
allusion to his doctrine. 

“ Oh, dear, no! Don’t think it—certainly not,’’ said 
Mr. Butler, with some vivacity; alive to the virgin 
character of his liquor. Adam bowed. 

By this time, the coat of Adam, attacked by the fire 
without and the brandy within, became sufficiently 
dry to insure him from the pressing invitations of Mr. 
Butler to change it for another garment ; and although 
Mrs. Black continued to look at the habit, it was not 
its humidity that attracted her attention. We have 
before insinuated that Adam’s coat, like the cloak of 
the famous ale-wife, Eleanor Rummin, immortalized 
by the court poet, was— 


+ 


“ Wither’d like hay, the wool worn away.” 


Hence, the lady wondered when her brother informed 
her “ that Mr. Buff would stay to dinner.” Indeed, 
she ventured to cast a look of remonstrance, instantly 
smiled down by the complacent Mr. Butler, rendered 
more than usually genial by French brandy and Sibe- 
rian fur. 

“He is a most extraordinary man—a wonderful 
man,” said Mr. Butler, in a low voice to his sister. 





“You see—you hear—a perfect philosopher,”— and 





the old gentleman pointed triumphantly to Adam, who, 
seated in an easy chair, his feet stretched out, his 
hands in his breeches’ pockets, and his mouth open, 
slept and snored profoundly, his senses sweetly shut 
up by strong liquor and a blazing fire. ‘“See—he 
stands on no ceremony ; though a perfect stranger, he 
falls asleep.” 

“T call it excessively rude,” said Mrs. Black. 

“ What women think rudeness,” observed Mr. But- 
ler,“ is often the deep composure of a well-poised 
mind. Had that man lived in Greece—had he only 
lived two thousand years ago,—” 

“T wish he had,” said Mrs. Black, and she looked 
at her steel fender. 

“His head would have descended to our mantel- 
pieces! My dear Betsy, you have no idea of the self- 
denial of that man.” Mrs. Black cast a feminine 
glance at the brandy-bottle. “ None whatever—had 
you seen the magnanimity—the utter contempt with 
which he received a blow—as I live, you may ob- 
serve the mark on the left cheek—” 

“ Without returning it?’ asked Mrs. Black. 

“Without condescending to look at the rascal who 
struck him. And then, when he was wet to the 
skin—no, I never knew such stoicism—I never—” 

At this moment, Adam awoke with a deep-mouthed 
yawn, and flinging his leg still farther out, the heel 
of his whole shoe came down like an axe upon the 
tail of a little spaniel, that like a pad of black velvet 
lay at his foot, and had uncurled its threadpaper cue 
for the sole purpose of having it trod upon. The 
blow being given, the dog, as in duty bound, yelped 
and howled like forty dogs, and its mistress, instantly 
taking it in her arms, increased its yelping twenty- 
fold. A common man would have been disconcerted 
at the mischance, the more especially as the injured 
party was the property of a lady: Buff, however, 
was above such weakness; for he leisurely raised 
himself to his full length, and a distant room yet ring- 
ing with the cries of the spaniel, he tranquilly re- 
marked to Mr. Butler—*«I have often, sir, been struck 
by the inequality of fortune suffered by dogs. Here 
is one, couched upon a pillow—fed with chicken, 
sweet biscuit, and new milk; caressed, and combed, 
and decked with a silver collar, yea, sheltered like a 
baby from the wind and rain. And here is another, 
harnessed in a truck, fed with offal, or fed not at all— 
beat with the stick of a cruel master—” 

“Or kicked with his iron heel,” said Butler, drily. 

“Or kicked with his iron heel,” repeated the im- 
perturbable Buff—* sleeping on stones, or—’’ 

« Dinner is ready, sir,”’ said the servant. 

Buff immediately left the whole canine race to their 
varied fortunes, and straightway followed Mr. Butler 
to the dining-room, where he found a new guest in 
the person of the family doctor, earnestly pressed by 
Mrs. Black to stay and dine. Mr. Butler, philosopher 
as he was, dined just like a common man ; and though 
Adam Boff had shown himself an extraordinary per- 
sor under other circumstances, at table he was very 
little above an average feeder. There was but little 
conversation during the repast, and that taken as a 
whole, not more than ordinarily interesting. 
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“ Mr. Buff, will you favor me with a potato? Stay, 
they don’t seem very choice—and in the article of 
potatoes,” said the philosophic Mr. Butler, “ I cannot 
admit of mediocrity.” 

“ Right, sir ; very right, sir,” said Adam Buff; and 
then, with a severe look—“ a potato, sir, like Casar’s 
wife, should not be suspected.” Many a judge, with 
a high character for impressiveness, has passed sen- 
tence of death with less solemnity than was manifest- 
ed by Buff in his opinions on potatoes. But, to give 
Adam his due, he was one of those rare persons who, 
by their manner, elevate and dignify whatever they 
condescend to touch upon. Let Buff talk of shrimps, 
and he would look so big, and talk with such magni- 
loquence, that it would be impossible to think Ais 
shrimps a whit smaller than other people’s lobsters. 

The cloth removed, Buff relaxed a little from his 
philosophic sternness, and in the playfulness of the mo- 
ment, proffered an almond-cake to the spaniel, seated 
on the table immediately before its mistress. The 
dog—says the naturalist—is a generous animal ; there 
are, however, many exceptions to the rule; nor is it 
to be wondered at, considering the kind of people 
amongst whom dogs are sometimes brought up. Now, 
Mrs. Black's spaniel was famous for ijg-beauty and its 
ill-temper ; never since the birth of folly—and we 
are dating before the flood—did any living thing so 
presume on its long ears. Hence, when Bul advanc 2d 
a cake, the spaniel, resenting the injuries of its tail, 
barked most vehemently. 

Mr. Butler, looking at the dog and then at Buff, 
said to the latter—* Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Buff, don’t tease her,” said Mrs. Black, 
“I can’t answer for her temper.” 

“ We shall be the best of friends,” said Adam, who 
continued to press the sweet bribe upon the spaniel. 
Now, Adam, though, as appeared in a former page, 
an observer of dogs, knew not the extent of their 
vindictiveness. ‘Thus he continued to press and press 
the cake, whilst the eyes of the spaniel were lighted 
up like two topazes, and its bark grew more dissonant 
with use. It was only the work of an instant, but 
when Adam thought, in his pleasant way, to force the 
cake between the long, white teeth of the furious 
little animal, the creature, stung by the new indigni- 
ty, sprang forward, and bit Buff through the fleshiest 
part of his arm. Adam jumped up—but he swallow- 
ed the unuttered oath; Mr. Butler looked alarmed ; 
and the professional gentleman mildly inquired “ Has 
she bitten you, sir?” 

“1 knew she would,” said Mrs. Black, passing the 
ears of her favorite through her fingers. 

“ You had better take off your coat, sir, and let me 
look at the arm,” said the doctor, and Mrs. Black, still 
fondling the culprit, rose to retire. 

“By no meaus.” said Adam with vivacity, and 
begged Mrs. Black to remain. “It’s nothing—no- 
thing at all,” and with a very pale face, he swallow- 
ed a glass of wine. 

“ Now, really, Mr. Buff,” said the host, “ you push 
your sioicism 1oo far—upon my word, you—why the 
little beast has drawn blood—yes, she has bitten 
through your very shirt.” 


“ No, no—not at all—oh, dear no,” said Adam, pull- 
ing up a smile to his face; whilst Mrs. Black ceased 
to caress the dog, and looked seriously at Buff. 

“ Should the animal be mad,” remarked the pro- 
fessional man, “I need not, to a gentleman of your in- 
telligence, even hint at the consequences.” 

“Bless me! Mad! Now, really Mr. Buff, your 

coat must come off,” said Butler, with great earnest- 
ness. 
“ T am sure, sir, there is nothing to be alarmed at,” 
said Mrs. Black, having given the dog in charge to 
her servant to lock up—* nothing at all, yet it would 
be satisfactory if the doctor were only to look—” 

“ Don’t disturb yourself about it, madam,” replied 
Adam very blandly—‘I assure you, I don’t feel 
it.” 

“ There is nothing like providing against the worst,” 
said the doctor. “I can cut out the wound and cau- 
terize the flesh, and you'll be comforiable in your 
mind in five minutes.” Adam turned white, red, and 
yellow at the words. 

“ Certainly—certainly,” said Mr. Butler, “ for only 
think, if the dog should be mad—now, take off your 
coat.”’ 

“Tam sure there is no danger, but”—urged Mrs. 
Black—* if she should be mad—” 

The doctor had taken out his case of instruments, 
and with Mr. Butler, was pressing upon Adam, who 
felt it necessary to make a vigorous demonstration of 
his will, in order to keep his coat upon his back. 

“ Gentlemen—Mr. Butler,” said Adam with great 
earnestness, “I—} am no believer’—the voice of 
Adam faltered—* in—in canine madness. I have no 
faith in it, and will submit to no operation. And 
even if my opinions were otherwise, I—I could not 
pay so ill a compliment to Mrs. Black, as to suppose 
a dog belonging to that lady, could by any possibility 
be out of its senses. I trust, sir,” said Adam to Mr. 
Butler, at the same time throwing a side-look at his 
sister, “I trust, sir, that when a man takes up philo- 
sophy, it is not incumbent upon him that he should 
lay down gallantry.” Adam delivered himself of this 
in a manner that silenced all opposition. Mr. Butler 
again took his seat at the table, again considering 
Adam the first of stoics: the doctor said nothing, but 
thought the wounded Boff the greatest of fools ; whilst 
Mrs. Black retired from the room, admiring in the ge- 
nerous stranger so wonderful a combination of the 
nicest delicacy with the strongest fortitude. 


CHAPTER IIt. 

“ WELL, Betsy, and what is now your opinion of 
Mr. Buff?” Thus asked Mr. Butler of Mrs. Black the 
morning following the assault of the spaniel. 

“J trust,” said Mrs. Black, evading a direct answer, 
“ that nothing serious will come of the bite. I’m sure 
I wouldn’t let Mr. Buff know the dream | had just 
before I woke—” 





“ Dreams! A man like Mr. Buff is no more to be 
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moved by dreams than the great pyramid. What 
was the dream, Betsy?” asked the brother with ill- 
concealed curiosity. 

“] thought that we were all walking down Ald- 
gate, when suddenly Mr. Buff started at the pump, 
foamed at the mouth, and ran down Fenchurch street, 
barking like a dog.” 

“T never knew such a practical philosopher,” said 
Mr. Butler. “I have met with twenty people who 
could talk Zeno, but here is a man who continually 
acts him. You should have seen the moral majesty 
with which he received the blow of the drayman. 
A common man would have stript and fought.” 

“ Especially of his size,” observed Mrs. Black, upon 
whom the full figure of Adam had had its weight. 

“And then to be soaked through his shirt, and 
think of it no more than if he had been sprinkled 
with lavender!” 

“He must have excellent health—yes, he must be 
very strong,” said Mrs. Black. 

“ And when bitten by a filthy beast of a dog—” 
continued Mr. Butler— 

“TI have given it away,” interrupted Mrs. Black. 

“To think of it no more than the prick of a pin. 
Nineteen men out of twenty would have gone mad 
with the mere apprehension of madness. Mr. Buff 
finished his two bottles with the equanimity of a 
saint.” 

“ And then his politeness,’ urged Mrs. Black. 
“To refuse to show his wound out of respect to my 
feelings!” 

“There never was such magnanimity,” said Mr. 
Butler. 





“Or such sentiment,” added Mrs. Black. 

“ Well then, Betsy, do you not think Mr. Buff, of 
all men, the very man to direct and ennoble the dis- 
position of my nephew? Do you not think him the 
very man for your son ?” 

Mrs. Black had a still higher opinion of Adam Buff; 
she thought him the very man for herself; and it was 
only three months after the introduction of Buff into 
the house as philosophic tutor of the little boy, that 
he became the lawful guide and instructor of his pu- 
pil's mother. About a fortnight after the ceremony, 
Mr. Butler died quite unexpectedly. 

(Does not the fate of Adam Buff prove that he who 
is loved by fortune may take no care for a shirt ?) 

We regret to add that the conduct of the prosper- 
ous Adam tended to strengthen what we believe to 
be the fallacy of ill-nature ; namely, that men often 
flourish from the very want of those merits for which 
they are accidentally rewarded. 

Adam Buff had not been married six weeks, ere he 
had been held to bail for beating, with very little 
provocation, two watehmen and a coal-heaver. He 
had discharged the favorite servant of his wife, for 
having accidentally sprinkled him with about a spoon- 
ful of clean water ;—and had ordered the Persian cat 
to be drowned, for that in pure playfulness, it had 
struck its talons through his silk stocking, immediately 
stript from the leg for the eye of the family doctor. 
And then what a life did he lead the laundress!—« I 
have washed for many, many particular people,” said 
the poor woman with tears in her eyes, “ but never— 
never in all my life did I meet witha gentleman so 
particular in his shirts as Mr. Buff!” 
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BY MI8S C. H. WATERMAN. 





We come, we come, from our southern bowors, 
With the song of birds, and the breath of flowers, 
Thro’ the bright, green woods we have heard the call 
Of the singing rill, and the waterfall ; 

And the whispering grass, as we pass along, 

But swells the echo of summer's song. 


We come, we come; o’er the high hill’s brow 

Our azure robes are gleaming now, 

And the mountain heights, thro’ their crests of snow 
Are smiling out in their sunny glow, 

And the clustering buds, like a peopled throng, 
Burst out to welcome the summer song. 





We come, we come, and the clear, blue sky 
Spreads a boundless canopy on high, 

And the waters leap like a playful child, 
Where the gracious God of sunshiue smiled, 
And their music tones are proud and strong, 
As they warble forth the summer song. 


We come, we come, with the bird and bee, 
The bud, the blossom, and bursting tree, 

With the silvery tones of the singing rill, 

The glad, green height of the grass crown’d hill 
And we sofily weave, as we pass along, 

To the free, bright things, a summer song. 
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Ir has so long since been decided by moralists 
and philosophers that this world is one of change and 
Vicissitude, that it is scarcely necessary, at this late 
day, for me to advise my readers that such is the un- 
doubted fact. Moralisis and philosophers have said 
that, which is evident to the most humble and least 
gifted of the human race. We see the work of ve- 
getation and animal life going on in the daily events 
which pass in hurried array before us, as the morning 
sun mounts up on the blue dome of the illimitable 
heavens in all its splendor and glory, diffusing its 
beautiful and grateful rays of light and heat over the 
peopled universe; but anon, we also perceive the coun- 
teraction of dilapidation and decay, like the same sun, 
when it has passed the horizon, and ‘its splendors, 
thrown far up into the vast concave, are gradually 
departing, as if to-cast a last smile upon the world, 
before it stretches itself on its nightly bed upon the 
bosom of ether. Death, with appetite insatiate, places 
his cold and clammy finger upon us, and we droop and 
decay, and are no more—we pass down to the “ dark 
valley of the shadow of death,” and the gay world 
perchance for awhile will mourn our loss, will drop 
a tear or two on the silent though speaking marble 
which the attentive hand of friendship has placed 
above us ; but the spell is soon broken, and our me- 
mory is placed upon the same shelf with the unre- 
membered things that were. 

I have been led to these remarks upon the uncer- 
tainty of life and the certainty of death, in conse- 
quence of the news whieh has just reached me, de- 
tailing the circumstances of the death of that noted 
individual, Benjamin Caywood. 

Benjamin Caywood—or as he was more generally 
known by, and answered to the patronymic Ben, 
or old Ben,—was an individual by himself alone; 
that is, his individual identity could not be mistaken, 
for I verily believe there was not an individual in 
the wide world whom he cared for, or who cared for 
him, or could supply the vacuum in society which his 
death has occasioned. Ben was a real personage, not 
one of your imagination-made men, which poets and 
the weavers of romance are wont to introduce to you. 
Although in all probability, unknown to the great ma- 
jority of the readers of this article, there was not a 
boy or girl, a man, woman, or child, that hailed from 
the neighhorhood from which my lucubrations ema- 
nate, that were not as familiar with the name and 
person of Ben as if he were a household god, or 
the label upon the lid of a box of Doctor Brandreth’s 
pills, or a bottle of Swaim’s panacea, or any other 
familiar thing which the feelings and prejudices 
of public opinion have made the property of the 
people. 

Ben was tall, and, in the plain, though not uncomely 


language of country life, well put together. In the 
prime of life he had evidently been a six-footer. But 
age and exposure—care he never knew—rendered 
him bent and decrepit, and during the last few years 
of his existence, he was obliged to sport a huge walk- 
ing-staff, to support his frail and tottering frame through 
his journey on the pathway of life. 

The subject of these remarks was poor, and per- 
haps that may have been the reason why he was ne- 
ver quarrelsome, for poverty and a fiery spirit do noi 
work well together,-as they will be continually pull- 
ing their possessor into “scrapes” and difficulties. He 
was of a mild and placid disposition, though full of fun 
and anecdote, ever with a smile on his withered counte- 
nance, except when some lively and unruly urchin, in 
the height of his boyish revelry, would be so trickis!: 
and unceremonious as to pull his coat tail, steal his 
staff, throw dust in his eyes, or any other of the nu- 
merous mischievous devices for which boyhood is no- 
torious. On such occasions, Ben was apt to permit 
his temper to become somewhat ruffled ; indeed, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that he should, seeing 
that these little odds and ends in the story of existence, 
are of a character extremely unpleasant; particularly 
to those who feel conscious that the innocent voca- 
tions to which they have devoted themselves are en- 
tirely undeserving of such rude treatment. The vo- 
cation which Ben had chosen was of this peculiar 
and innocent character, being that of an itinerant 
minstrel. The songs which he sung were rude and 
unsophisticated ; but the peculiar cadence and modu- 
lation of his voice—the pleasing and somewhat illus. 
trative expression of his countenance—and above all, 
the singular accompaniment to his melody, being no- 
thing more nor less than a single sleigh-bell tingling 
in one hand, and a pair of the ribs of some lusty ox 
well cleansed and rattled together between the fingers 
of the other, rendered the exhibition one of interes: 
and pleasure, and has often arrested the footsteps of 
the merchant on his way to bank to lift his note ai 
half-past two o'clock, and the fair belle, as she was 
busy in the display of her beauty and her dress to her 
many admirers, whilst promenading in the gay tho- 
roughfare. 

Benjamin was seldom seen in the winter-time, for 
he was exceedingly provident of himself, always ma- 
/naging to secure comfortable quarters, and never ven- 
turing out when the snow-storm gathered, or the tem- 
pest was abroad. Indeed, it is currently believed, 
that so great was his love of ease and comfort during 
the inclement season, that he would regularly perpe- 
trate some trifling peccadillo about the close of au- 
tumn, in order to become entitled to an apartment in 
the county jail during the approaching winter. This he 
did not consider any dereliction from the strict line of 
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morality and honest intention: it was a part of his 
calling—an easy method, though somewhat excep- 
tionable in the minds of others, of making his peace- 
ful way through the world. It is true, he might have 
effected the object in view equally as well by throw- 
ing himself upon the bounty of the almshouse ; but 
the almshouse to him was a wretched place indeed— 
a kind of Hades for the lame, the hungry, the blind, 
and the naked, entirely beneath the dignity of a per- 
sonage so famous as the minstrel of the bones and 
bell. But when spring returned—when its green and 
lively mantle was flung athwart the bosom of the 
wide world—when the young flowers would peep out 
and send forth their pure ‘odors upon the passing 
breeze, and the bright birds of heaven would utter 
their sweet and joyous songs of praise and glory, 
then would Benjamin venture forth from his prison- 
house, and amid the hum and bustle incident to the 
crowded street, might be hea: the sound of his pow- 
erful voice proclaiming to the people that he, too, was 
ready to pour forth his singular music at the moderate 
price, “ one single cent a tune.” 

The correct and graceful attitude into which the 
minstrel threw himself, when in the act of perform- 
ing his wild music, was peculiarly striking. The feet 
were placed side by side, in position parallel, and the 
legs, to the knee, standing on them in position verti- 
cal ; then, a heavy inclination backward, at perhaps 
an angle of forty-five degrees, toward the nether inte- 
guments of his unmentionables, and thence upward 
to the neck, thrown gently forward ; the head thrown 
back majestically, and surmounted by an ancient dra- 
goon-cap, over which waved a single plume; the staff 
placed for safety under the lefi arm; the left arm 
closely pressed to the side as far down as the elbow, 
thence extended forward horizontally, and “ ’twixt his 
finger and his thumb” the little sleigh-bell delicately 
suspended ; “de bones” placed between the fingers 
of the right hand, and, in the ecstacy of delight, into 
which the excitement of the strange music elevated 
him, the right arm swinging free and untrammeled : 
the whiteness of his teeth, as conirasted with the 
color of his face, peering forth in consequence of the 
wide embrasure of his open mouth, necessary to per- 
mit the full volume of his voice, bearing the deep 
melody with which his soul was burthened, a proper 
avenue for escape ; the quick and intelligible glance 
of his eyes ; all contributed to fasten the attention of 
the beholder, and to embue his mind with the most 
singular and pleasurable emotions. 

Such was old Ben—such his character—such his 
vocation. In common with many others of the class 
of eccentricities with which this nether world is gift- 
ed withal, Benjamin was a devout worshipper at the 
shrine of Bacchus, and would have been constant in 
his devotions, had it net been for the awkward predi- 
cament in which he too frequently found himself si- 
tuated, that of not being in possession of the manna, 
the myrrh, and the frankincense, to render his offering 
acceptable to the rosy god. This had the effect to 
corrupt his taste, inasmuch as he was thus reduced to 
the unpleasant necessity of asking for that which he 
could not purchase, and, in conformity to the narrow- 








mindedness of the world’s ways, the donors who had 
the charity to minister to his craving appetite, would 
ever, with a kindly feeling for their own purses, give 
him that quality of spirit which would cost them the 
least quantity of cash, as newly distilled whiskey, 
“blue ruin,” &c., commingled with a goodly portion 
of red pepper. Taste, of whatever character it may 
be, is an exceedingly delicate affair, and may very 
easily become vitiated ; and, such being the case, it 
is not greatly to be wondered at that Benjamin, 
straightened as his circumstances often were, should 
become in the course of years so insensible to its in- 
fluence, as not to be able to detect the difference be- 
tween the purest fourth proof Cogniac brandy and the 
meanest freshly distilled corn liquor, generally known 
and recognized by the familiar cognomen, “ Old Rye,” 
nor, what is more singular, to care about it. So that 
he obtained the quantum of spirit, that was suffictt: 
it was a matter of indifference to him whether it was 
named whiskey or brandy. He thought with Seneca, 
that “ we have a sufficiency when we have what na- 
ture requires ;’ but, unlike Seneca, he thought that 
that sufficiency ought to consist of at least three or 
four pints “of alcohol per diem. Without the given 
quantity of that commodity, the bones did not rattle 
well, nor did the bell send forth sounds harmonious. 
The voice was cracked ‘and broken, and the whole 
frame, enervated until nature was re-animated by the 
magic influence of liquor ; but when that had been 
duly administered, then would the countenarice bright- 
en up, and the cracked voice resume its wonted tone, 
full and deep, and the strains of the ditty fall with 
spirit upon the air,—for the minstrel of the bones and 
bell would scorn to confine his “ tuneful lays” to the 
narrow space afforded by the “hollow square,” to 
speak in phrase militaire, formed of floor, walls, and 
ceiling, but would pour them forth spontaneously upon 
the free and ambient air. 

Poverty, by most persons, is deemed a disgrace, and 
by some a crime. Ben always viewed this matter 
differently. He neither thought it a disgrace nor a 
crime to be poor, because it was by poverty, 1 may 
say, that he earned his daily bread and whiskey— 
and no man should so far forget himself as to vent his 
spleen against the means by which he is enabled to 
keep his soul and body together. Whatever may 
have been the fanlts and frailties to which the human 
nature of poor Ben was subject, in this matter he 
was evidently right. Never quarrel with your bread 
and butter, is an old saying, and it is one, too, to 
which Ben strictly adhered. His dress, his bearing, 
and his demeanor, were all in philosophical confor- 
mity with his standing in society. His dress was odd 
and fantastical—so was his mode of living. His bear- 
ing was lofty—and so was the soiled though stately 
plume that nodded above his forehead. He was, 
withal, a philosopher, in the strictest sense of the 
word. He had no friend, no associate, not an indivi- 
dual who had a fellow-feeling in common with him- 
self: he dwelt in a world of his own creation, and 
felt as much at home in that world as did Diogenes 
in his tub. It must not be understood that he was 
selfish, for he would have shared his little world, 
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any person been willing to have accepted a 
ith him. But there was not, and he was 
Beauty is a gem of inestimable value, and it is but 
seldom that we meet with that degree of concentrated 
perfection in the human form as to entitle it to the 
epithet beautiful. Ben was neither beautiful, nor 
handsome, nor good-looking ; but there was a manly 
stateliness in his bearing, and a sprinkling of dignified 
graciousness in the expression of his countenance, 
which would ever command attention, and, under 
many circumstances, would have elicited’ that marked 
respect which is the constant attendan! upon true 
greatness. 

The world is generally discriminating and just, al- 
though being a composition of that much-talked-about 
substance called human nature, it is fairly supposable 
that it may sometime err ; and this, I think, may have 
been the case when it drew the line which is gene- 
rally recognized as a distinctive mark to point out the 
superior intellect which the pale-faced race possesses 
over the descendants of Ham. There is a brilliant 
and ever-burning spark of celestial fire, usually dene- 
minated genius, for ever dwelling in the heart of man, 
which at times will burst forth from its pent-up habita- 
tion, and shed its divine influence over the world, no 
matter whether that heart is situated in the bosom of 
a white or of a black man ; and this position was sin- 
gularly illustrated in the case of Ben; for Ben was 
of that dark and ebon color which we are apt to asso- 
ciate with the calling, or, as it has of late years more 
elegantly been denominated, profession, of a wood- 
sawyer; and who for a moment can doubt that the 
heart of Ben was deeply imbued with this outpouring 
of the divine essence. Ben was emphatically a ge- 
nius—he was full of it—it could be detected in all 
his actions—it even peeped out through the deep 
marks which time and the small-pox had left upon his 
dignified and noble countenance. And this genius, 
too, was of a highly inventive character, for who, as 
an illustrative instance, would ever have dreamed of 
drawing forth music from the dry bones of an ox? 
The bones of the dead at Waterloo were gathered 
and burned, or ground up, to manure the hungry 
earth ; but had those bones been properly preserved, 
there was a sufficient quantity of them to set all Italy 
music-mad, and the whole world a-dancing. It was 
reesrved for the venerable Caywood (for he had tra- 
velled far upon the pathway of life before his ge- 
nius peeped into the depths of this mystery) to disco- 
ver the important purpose for which that necessary 
item in the superstructure of man and beast, the ribs, 
was intended ; and it also goes to prove the position 
before assumed, namely, that Ben was a philosopher ; 
for it was highly philosophical, and of immense im- 
portance to the well-being of the human race, to have 
ascertained, by actual experiment, and placed on an 
undoubted and substantial basis, the fact, that the 
bones of the ox, which are generally discarded from 
our tables as worthless and unworthy, may yet be 
made the instruments to gladden the heart of man. 
But not alone in the discovery of the musical proper- 
thes possessed by ox-bones was the inventive genius 





of Benjamin developed. Hunger will often have the 
effect to drag up, even in the dullest of us, from the 
deep recesses of the human heart in which it lies de- 
posited, the little wit with which nature has gifted us; 
and it is not at all surprising that Ben, in the thought. 
lessness of the moment, and the good will which his 
heart entertained for his stomach, and that stomach 
craving stimulus withal, should disburse his money 
during the daytime for “ the creature,” forgetting that 
in order to keep the system in a proper state of life 
and vigor, it is sometimes necessary to supply the sto- 
mach with a little supper, and, therefore, that at a late 
hour he was compelled by the urgent calls of nature 
to put his intellect in proper motion to secure that 
highly requisite compound. In this work, the wonder- 
ful power of his genius shone pre-eminent. “ Power 
is gradually stealing from the many to the few,” says 
the statesman, and this was also the case where Ben 
was concerned—for money is power, and property is 
the representative of money ; and thus it was per- 
ceived that the poultry belonging to the many farmers 
in the neighborhood, the raw mackerel placed for a 
show on the side-walks of the grocer, the loaf of 
bread, placed at the window of the baker for the same 
purpose, and so forth, were observed to be gradually 
diminishing, and becoming concentrated in one per- 
son, to be deposited, at the proper time, in the recep- 
tacle of the good things of this life, pertaining to the 
said Benjamin Caywood. There were also sundry 
dairies, smoke-houses, and other depositories for the 
reception and safe-keeping of the various productions 
of animal and vegetable life in the vicinity where 
Ben vouchsafed his presence, and it was remarked, 
that with respect to them, a similar process of dis- 
gorgement was continually in operation, and similar 
beneficial results accruing to Ben. It is not to be un- 
derstood, that Benjamin harbored for a moment a dis- 
honest thought or intention: he was merely indulging 
in a natural propensity, that of providing for the com- 
fortable sustenance of animal life, and at the cheapest 
possible rate. This is a propensity in which we all 
indulge, and it was but an evidence of his genius that 
Ben was enabled to fondle and nourish it at far less 
cost to himself than the generality of mankind. Ge- 
nius, in truth, may be called the most prominent and 
valuable of the various gifts which nature had be- 
stowed upon him ; and if the organ of acquisitiveness 
was fully developed in Ben, it was but natural that 
he should exercise it. Of what use, indeed, would 
be those natural gifts, if they were not exercised /— 
not to exercise them might justly be considered an ir- 
reverent disregard of the benevolent intentions of 
Providence ; and it is altogether probable that these 
are the arguments which actuated Ben in a pursuit 
which, it must be acknowledged, would not by some 
be considered altogether creditable. 

But there were times when it was not necessary 
for Ben to put in requisition his acquisitorial powers, 
inasmuch as his wants were supplied by the gratui- 
tous benevolence of persons who thought they saw in 
him a suitable object to whom they might administer 
their charities ; and Ben, far from being proud, would 
receive their gifts with a good grace, for he did not 
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consider it a disgrace te pick any more than to play 
the bones. 


«« Pleasnre that comes unlooked-for is thrice welcome.” 


After this manner sung the bard whose beautiful 
and delicate strains would have immortalized the 
clime Italian, if that clime had not immortalized itself, 
and in corroboration of the true and sweet sentiment 
therein expressed, the heart of Ben would leap up with- 
in him whenever those crude and unvarnished mani- 
festations of interest for his inward man were exhi- 
bited ; for although he cared but little for the world, 
or the world for him, he had a heart that was sensi- 
ble to kindness and sympathy, and thrice welcome 
was the charity which he received when he was not 
at the trouble of asking for it. Indeed, I have some- 
times thought that when the day’s toils and troubles 
ever, if some kind friend had stepped forward and 
administered the supply which the calls of nature re- 
quired, there would have been less frequent oceasion 
for the exercise of those somewhat discreditable 
propensities which have been alluded to before; 
for the weakness in the lower limbs, as well as in 
the head, at even tide, occasioned by the pressure 
of the hand of time and the frequency of libations 
poured in honor of the mirth-loving god, will some- 
times steal the cunning from the heart, and unfit the 
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Warez are they all? the early dead, 
The rose-buds of our flow’ry' path, 
The kalf-blown blossoms that have fled, 

Before the tempest’s gather'd wrath. 


Where is the boy, the bright eyed boy, 
That stood beside his mother’s knee, 

Whose ringing laughter told of joy 
And blessings, in futurity ? 


The timid nursling, on whose head’ 
Unnumber’d prayers and hopes. were pour’d, 

Round whom the light of love was shed, 
From woman’s vast exhaustless hoard. 


Where is the promis’d bud' of bloom? 
It moulders ’neath the silent sod, 

But thro’ the darkness of the tomb, 
The white-wing’d spirit sees its God. 
T 


human frame for the exercise of that energy which 
is necessary for the successful issue of secret mis- 
sions. 

But I must pause. The last event in the eventful 
life of poor Ben has transpired. He has left the scene 
of his triumphs: he has abandoned the places which 
he was wont to enliven by his presence and his min- 
strelsy ; and he has gone down to sojourn in that far 
country which we know not of—the country of the 
soul. His age is unknown; but the years he num- 
bered are supposed to have been between ninety and 
one hundred. He left naught behind him but his 
bell and his bones, and the world may be deemed his 
sole legatee. His loss to society is irreparable, for he 
left no successor, and the art divine may be consider- 
ed to have died with him. The sweet bard of Avon 
has sung, that 


“The evil that men do live after them,— 
The good is oft interred with their dones.” 


And so may it be with poor Caywood. May his 
slumber in death be as peaceful as his intentions were 
good, and his long life inoffensive. May the remem- 
jbrance of the noise which he made in the world be 
never effaced, and may the evils which he perpetrated 
.be smoothed over by the obliterating hand of oblivion. 
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And where is she who early learn’d 

To love'earth’s fair and sunny bowers, 
Whose gentle spirit fondly turn’d 

Its worship to the summer flowers ? 


With shining locks of golden hair, 
That cluster'd o'er her snowy brow, 
As if to teach the lilies there, 
Before their sunny beam to bow? 


The fair, bright girl, whose lisping tongue 
Prattled of deep and hidden things, 
Whose little heart was finely strung, 
From some high harp’s celestial strings— 


Where, where is she ?—the bright, green grass 
Waves o’er a little mound, whose sod 

Whispers the night-winds as they pass, 
Another angel’s gone to God. 
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Wingina, an Indian Chief, massacred, with his great men and followers, during an appa- 
rently friendly council, by Ralph Lane, the Governor of Virginia, and other settlers. 

Born, at Jamaica, W. I., Alexander James Dallas, a celebrated American Statesman and 
Lawyer. 

Boston Port closed by order of British authorities. 

Stony Point and Verplank’s Point, N. Y. taken by the British. 

American Privateer General Pickering, captured English Ship Golden Eagle. 

John Adams, the first Ambassador from the U.S. of America to England, had his first inter- 
view with King George III. 2 

Tennessee admitted into the Union as an independent State. 

Treaty between U. S. and the Oneida Indians. 

Died, in Massachusetts, aged 47, William Eaton, famous for his warlike achievements on the 
Barbary Coast. 

U. S. Frigate Chesapeake, captured by British Frigate Shannon. Americans had 146 killed 
and wounded, including Captain James Lawrence among the former. 

Died, at his residence, near Bradford Springs, S. C. Thomas Sumter, a distinguished partisal 
officer during the revolution. 

Died, at N. Y. aged 74, Oliver Wolcott, Governor of Connecticut. 

A severe Frost in New England, which caused considerable damage to vegetation. 

Born, in Virginia, John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

The Constitution of New Jersey adopted. 

Rev. E. K. Avery acquitted of the murder of Sarah M. Cornell. 

Boston and Providence Rail Road opened to the public. 

The Federal Constitution adopted by South Carolina. 

Peace concluded between U.S. and Tripoli. 

British Gunboats on Lake Champlain captured and sunk two U. S. Schooners of War. 

Treaty between U.S. and Winnebagoes. 

Destructive Tornado from the Hudson across Duchess Co. N.-Y., to the Connecticut—did 
great damage. 

Born, in Baltimore County, Maryland, John Eager Howard, revolutionary General and Go- 
vernor of Maryland. 

First Legislature of Kentucky met—lIsaac Shelby first Governor. 

American Prisoners at Tripoli liberated. 

Treaty between U. S. and Kickapoos. 

Augusta, Georgia, surrendered to the Americans. 

Battle of Stoney Creek ; the British repulsed in a night attack, with the loss of their Genera! 
(Clarke) and 250 men. The Americans lost 180 men, including Generals Winder and 
Chandler. 

Destructive Fire at Charleston, Va. 374 houses burnt. 

Born, in Lebanon, Conn., John Trumbull, poet and patriot—author of M‘Fingal. 
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Died, at Red Hill, Charlotte County, Va. aged 66, Patrick Henry, a celebrated Orator, and 
Governor of Virginia. 

Sodus, on Lake Ontario, burnt by the British. 

The Independence of the American Colonies proposed in Congress, by Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia. 

Georgetown, S. C. captured by American Generals Marion and Lee. 

Steamboat General Jackson, burst her boiler, near N. Y. and killed 12 persons. 

The Bill for the farther relief of the surviving Officers and Soldiers of the Revolution, re- 
ceived the President's signature. 

Commencement of the attack upon Louisburgh, Cape Breton, by General Wolfe. 

The Americans repulsed by the British at Trois Rivieres, Lower Canada, with great loss. 

The French Fleet, under Count D’Estaing, arrived at America. 

Died, aged 81, George Wythe, of Va. one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Treaty between U. 8. and the Sioux. 

The Cholera appeared at Quebec, Lower Canada—its first eruption on the American Con- 
tinent. 

Columbus arrived in Spain from his second voyage. 

The Providence Packet, sailing into Newport, R. I. fired into by British Revenue Schooner, 
Gaspee, for refusing to lower her colors. The Gaspee ran aground in the chase, and 
was burnt, in the night, by the fishermen. 

The British Commissioners arrived in New York, on a fruitless errand of negotiation with 
Congress for the return of the U. S. to their fealty to the British throne. 

Unprecedented fall of hail in New Hampshire, being, in some places, twelve inches deep. 

U. 8. Brig, Rattlesnake, captured British Brig, John. 

A Convention met at Raleigh, N. C. for the purpose of amending the State Constitution. 

Steamboat Rob Roy exploded four miles above Colombia, on the Mississippi, and about 20 
persons killed. 

Nearly 200 Seminole Indians defeated near Micanopy, by U. S. troops. 

The Sloop, Liberty, belonging to Mr. Hancock, seized by Custom House officers, at Boston, 
and some rioting ensued. 

Declaration of War by the Bashaw of Tripoli against the U. S. 

U. S. Revenue Cutter, Surveyor, captured by the British in Chesapeake Bay. 

Action between British Vesselsof War and American Flotilla, under Commodore Barney. 

Steam Ship Fulton the First, destroyed at N. ¥Y. Navy Yard by explosion of gunpowder. 22 
killed and many wounded. 

Died, at Reading, Pa. General Joseph Heister, formerly Governor of that state. 

Died, near Knoxville, Tennessee, Nathaniel W. Williams, Circuit Judge in that state. 

Sebastian, son of John Cabot, having attained the latitude of sixty-seven and a half degrees, 
in the hope of finding a passage into the Indian Ocean, was compelled to return by the 
cowardice of one of his officers, and the mutiny of his men. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, step brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, obtained a grant of Newfound- 
land from Queen Elizabeth. 

Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, R. Livingston, and Roger Sherman, ap- 
pointed by Congress as a Committee to prepare a Declaration of Independence. 

General Moreau sentenced to banishment to America for conspiring against Napoleon Bona- 

rte. 

Died, at Staten Island, Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of New York, and Vice President of 
United States. 

Riot in Boston (Sunday) between some Firemen and some Irishmen concerned in a Funeral 

New York City first incorporated. 

British General Gage proclaimed, at Boston, pardon to all who would lay down their arms, 
excepting S. Adams and J. Hancock. 

Died, aged 62, Philip Livingston, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Captain Porter, of the American Ship, Atahualpa, murdered by the Indians at Sturgis’ 
Cove, with eight of his men. The chief mate and ten of the crew were dangerously 
wounded. 

Charles II. bestowed on the Earl of Clarendon all the land from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
between twenty-nine degrees and thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, north latitude. 

Dr. Joseph Warren appointed Major General of the American army. 

Major General Gates appointed Commander of the Southern forces of the U. S. 

“The American Daughters of Liberty” in Philadelphia, formed themselves into an Associa- 
tion for supplying the soldiers of the revolution with clothing. 

Fourteen vessels burnt by the British at Wareham, New England. 

Died, aged 45, of cholera, aboard the Steamboat Mount Vernon, in Tennessee, Thomas Yeat- 
man, a wealthy Banker of Nashville. 

The American Continent (Labrador) discovered by the Cabots. 

Sir Henry Vane, once Governor of Massachusetts, beheaded in England, for high treason. 

Earthquake in New England. 

The British Fleet blockaded Boston. 

The British Fleet cannonaded from Moon and Long Islands, and compelled to leave the Bay, 
opening a means of intercourse with Boston, just two years afier the commencement of 
the blockade. : 

The present Flag of the United States of America—the Stars and the Stripes—adopted by 





order of Congress. 
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Died, ia Gloucester Place, London, Benedict Arnold, the traitor. 

The Boston Custom House Officers applied to General Gage for military support in the ex- 
ecution of their office. 

Washington appointed Commander-in-chief of the American army. 

Disastrous Flood at Baltimore, Md. 25 lives lost, 50 dwelling houses, and 200 stores de- 


stroyed. 

British Schooner Lady Murray, with stores and ammunition, captured off Presque Isle, b 
U. S&S. Schooner Lady of the Lake. . 

The Americans commence Fortificationson Breed’s Hill, near Boston. 

Born, at Boston, William Hooper, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. He died in 
1790, at the age of 40, being the shortest lived among the Signers. 

Battle of Breed’s, or Bunker's Hill, and death of General Warren. American loss, 453. 
British loss, 1054. 

Six American Privateers captured the Geerge and Arabella British transports, in Boston 
Bay ; 320 prisoners taken. 

The first Bank in America opened in Philadelphia, for supplying the Revolutionary Soldiers 
with provisions. Capital 839,160 dollars. 

New Hampshire and New York Conventions (the latter at Poughkeepsie) met to deliberate 
on the Federal Constitution. 

Commodore Decatur captured an Algerine Frigate off Cape de Gatt, killing the famous Ad- 
mitral Rais Hawmida, the terror of the Mediterranean. 

The —— prohibited by British order ia Council, from using the British territoxies for 

purposes. connected with the Newfoundland Fisheries. 

The Original Charter of New England, granted to Winthrop, declared to be forfeited to. the 
Epglish powers. 

The Americans, retiring before General Burgoyne, evacuated Lower Canada, 

The British forces evacuated Philadelphia. 

Brig, Anne, of Charlesten, S. C. totally lost, near Madras—all the erew drowned but one. 

} War declared agaiust Great Britain by the U. S. of America. 

Hostilities ceased between England and America. 

Died, at Washington, D. C. Charles C. Johnston, M. C. from Virginia. 

Died, a 73, near Farnham, Suzry, England, William Cobbett, the celebrated pelitical 


Ralph Lane and the early coloniste of Virginia, embarked aboard Drake’s fleet, and sailed 
for England, thus ending the first actual settlement in America. 

} The fizst Colonial Assembly convened in America met at Jamestown, Va. 

The Americans, under Genem) Lincoln, repulsed in an attack upon the British at Stono 
Fenry, Va. 

The Americans, under General Greene, repulsed inan attack on Fert Ninety-Six, 8. C. 

Died, suddenly,. aged 44, Major General Nathaniel Greene, a celebrated revolutionary offi- 
cer. He died near Savannah, Geo. 

Died, aged 62, Richard Henry Lee, the mover in Congress of the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence.. 
pied .aged 70, Sammel. Chase, an eminent jurist, and Signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 


Heinrich Hudson, the Navigator, seized by his crew, and, with his, son and seven seamen, 
east adrift in a. small boat, in the oridst of drifting ice, in Hudson’s Bay. The sufferers 
were never heard of again. 

‘The fundamental charter of the Colony of Maryland granted to Lord Baltimore by Charles I. 

Born, in England, William Richardson Davie, a revolutionary general, and Governor of 
North Carolina, 

Richmond, Va. evacuated by the British, under Lord Cornwallis. 

, Action between three British Frigates and a flotilla of American Gun Boats, off Craney. Is- 

] land, in James River, Va. 

| The British repulsed in. an, attack upen Oswego, N. Y. 

American Privateer Perry, captured British Schooner Ballahou. 

» Bern, at Lebanon, Conn. Jonathan Trumbull, a distingui statesman. 

Born,, at Searsdale, Westchester County, N. Y. Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of New York, 
mre som ie tzoops. at Philadelphia. Congress adjourned to Trenton. ‘The 

Matin the American at 
Matiocern about 300 in. mumber,, were quelled by General Robert Howe, without loss 
of life. 


New Hampshire adopted the Federal Constitution. 

) The first American.Squadron put.to sea, under the command ef Com. Rodgers—consisting 
of Frigates President, United States,and Congress, Sloop of War Hornet, and Brig Argus. 

Dreadful Hurrieane passed over Maryland. 

The State, House of North. Carolina, containing the Statue of Washington by Canova, de- 

ed by fire. 

Admiral’ Coligay’s second Colony of French Huguenols, under Laudonniete, reached ihe 

land, John, Divine and Mathematician. 

Bom, in. wing, an. eminent Divine 

minh Sere ipteecemanel ce heker Gosek Geicaninemiinn ie e004 





| Capture: by the Indians of various Forts and Statiens on Licking River—ell the imhabitants 
taken prisoners. 
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Naturalization Law passed, requiring a residence in the U. S. of 14 years prior to citizenship. 

Outrage by British Ship of War Leopard, 50 guns, on U S. Frigate Chesapeake, 36. 

U. S. Brig Rattlesnake, captured British Brig Crown Prince. 

Independence, 74 Gun Ship, launched at Boston. 

New Jersey assigned by the Duke of York to Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret. 

The British repulsed at Springfield, N. J. Both parties retired from the field of battle, but 
the Americans remained encamped in the neighborheod, while the British, after burn- 
ing every house but four, retreated to Staten Island. 

Died, aged 63, at Philadelphia, John Jones, a celebrated physician, and friend of Franklin 
and Washington. 

British Act of Parliament passed, regulating the trade between U. S. of America and Great 
Britain. 

The British, under Admiral Cockburn, defeated in an atiack upon Craney Island, James 
River, Va. with a loss of 1200 men in killed, wounded, and missing. 

Action between American Gun Boats and Sloops, and two British Frigates, Statira and Spar- 
tan, in Delaware Bay. The frigates were compelled to leave the anchorage. 

Steamboat Novelty, supplied with anthracite coal, went from New York to Albany and back 
in less than 22 hours. 

Newfoundland discovered by Sebastian Cabot. 

Nine settlers murdered by the Indians at Swansey, Mass., being the commencement of King 
Philip’s war. 

The Creek Indians repulsed in an attack upon Mastin oleneee in Georgia. 

The Public Offices removed from 

Died, aged 89, in Massachusetts, Matthew Metthert Thosaten, one of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

U.S. Brig Vixen, fired at by British Sloop of War Moselle, near the Bahamas. 

Engagement, in running fight, between U.S. Frigate President, and British Frigate Belvi- 
dere—the latter escaped. 

Lieutenant Colonel Boerstler, with upwards of five hundred men, surrendered to the British 
at Beaver Dam, near Queenstown. 

Died, aged 83, in Philadelphia, Thomas M‘Kean, Chief Justice and Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, and one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Upwards of one thousand persons, wives, children, &c., of persons living in the rebel Colo- 
nies, were driven from Charleston, S. C. by order of the British commander. 

The French and Spanish Fleets captured 18 vessels, engaged in the Newfoundland and 
Quebec trade. 

Virginia adopted the Federal Constitution by a smaller majority of votes (ten) than any other 
state, except New York. 

The President empowered by Congress to send Aliens out of the U. 8S. 

Hampton. Va. taken by the British, who committed setious outrages. 

Died, aged 67, at Carlisle, Pa. Henry Hugh Brackenridge, eminent jurist and littérateur. 

Born, at Scituate, Mass. Thomas Clap, celebrated philosopher. 

Skirmish between the Americans and the rear of Cornwallis’s army, near Williamsburg, Va. 

Died, aged 53, near Dover, Delaware, Casar Rodaey, one of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Died, aged 64, at Philadelphia, David Rittenhouse, the celebrated astronomer. 

Two British Frigates compelled to retire from ihe Patuxent, by a flotilla, under the orders of 
Commodore Barney. 

The Mississippi Scheme exploded in France. 

The British evacuated Hampton, Va. 

The Cholera breke out at New York. 

The Boston and Lowel! Rail Road opened. 

First General Yearly Meeting of the Quakers in America, held at Burlington, N. J. 

Unsuccessful attack by the British upon Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, S. C. which was 
gallantly defended by Col. Moultrie. 

The British defeated by the Americans at Monmouth, N. J. 

U.S. Sloop of War Wasp, 18 guns, captured the British Sloop of War Reindeer, 19 guns. 
The prize was compelled to be burnt. 

The American Squadron, under Decatur, appeared off Algiers. . 

Celebration of the Second Centennial Anniversary of the Settlement of Charlestown, Mass. 

New Tariff Act passed the House of Representatives yi 132 to 65. 

Died, at Washington, D. C. George E. Mitchell, M. C. Maryland. 

Steamboat Sampson, burnt on the Mississippi, 50 hts Wiles the moeth of the Ohio, with 
great loss of 

Died, aged 85, James Madison, the fourth President of the United States. 

British Sloop of War Persian, wrecked on the Silver Keys, while chasing the American Pri- 
vateer Saucy Jack. 

Died, aged 84, at Philadelphia, Col. Richard Anderson, a Revolutionary Officer. 

Died, of the Small Pox, Major General John Thomas, an eminent officer in the American 
army, and conspicuous in the French war. 

Died, aged 87, General James E. Oglethorpe, the first Governor of Georgia. 

U. 8. Sloop of War Peacock, captured in the Straits of Sunda, the British Ship Nautilus. 

Treaty of Peace signed between Dey of Algiers and Commodore Decatur on behalf of U. S. 

Died, at Beaufort, S. C. Paul Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy of U. 8. 
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THE FISHER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


In gurgling eddies rolled the tide, 
The wily angler sat, 

Its verdant, willow’d bank beside, 
And spread the treacherous bait. 

Reclin’d he sat in careless mood, 
The floating quill he eyed ;— 

When, rising from the op’ning flood, 
A humid maid he spied. 





She sweetly sung, she sweetly said, 
As gaz’d the wond’ring swain ; 

“ Why thus with murd’rous arts invade 
My placid, harmless reign ? 

Ah, didst thou know how blest, how free, 
The finny myriads stray, 

Thou’dst long to dive the limpid sea, 
And live as blest as they.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI. Edited by Boz. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


OLIVER TWIST; on, THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. By the Author of the Pickwick Papers. 
Illustrated with Plates by Cruikshank. Pert First. Caney, Lea, and Blanchard. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NiCKLEBY ; containing a faithful Account of the 
Fortunes, Misfortuncs, Uprisings, Dewnfaltings, and Complete Career of the Nickleby Family. — 
Boz. With Illustrations by Phiz. Number One. Carey, Lea, Blanehard 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. A Monthly Work—Edited by Boz. With Engravings by Cruikshank. 


Ma. Cuarves Dickens, the celebrated Boz, seems determined to lose no opportunity of speculating upon the 
capital of fame which he has amassed, and deservedly, during his Pickwickian popularity. There is no other 
ipetapee, on record, of an author having attained ag equal share of fame in the same period of time. A 
twelvementh sinee, Mr. Dickens was known but as a newspaper reporter—the writer of various sketches in 
some of the London daily papers—and the publisher of a prospectus of a work, in numbers, of strange and 
unpromising title—“ The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club.” The force and originality of the humor 
and vividity of detail, with an unceasing sprightliness of incident, and broad development of character exhi- 
bited in the pages of the new periodical, established the Pickwickians in the graces of the reading public. 
New editions gf the back numbers were called for before the work attained a six months age. Dramatic 
versions of its chapters graced the boards of the many theatres in the English metropolis; a large edition was 
printed by Galignani in Paris ; and the stores of the booksellers in the United States echoed with the name of 
Boz. The stray sketches and essays of the fortunate Dickens were gathered from their perishable endurance, 
and figured in two handsome illustrated volumes. A principal bookseller entered into a contract with this 
lucky author for the production of two new works, and engaged him to preside over the destinies of a new 
monthly miscellany. 

In the very height of this unprecedented popularity, “The Memoirs of Grimaldi, by Boz, with Plates by 
Cruikshank,’ were annotnced, much to the satisfaction of the reading public. The career of the greatest 
buffoon of the age was to be illustrated by the pen of the first of comic writers, and the pencil of the living 
Hogarth. Sir Walter Scott says, “Dramatic biography will ever be acceptable to the world,” and the suc- 
cess of the miserable trash called Reminiscences and Memoirs which a host of twaddlers have given forth, 
evinces the existence of a strong interest in the doings of theatrical favorites. The much desiderated work 
appeared ; the lovers of light reading were in ecstacies, but were doomed to woful disappointment. The 
celebrated Boz had evidently sold his name to the bookseller, who employed some hack of a seribbler}to fill 
a couple of volumes with melancholy common places and insufferable platitudes “long drawn out.” We 
waded, with exemplary patience, through the whole of the dull and dreary volames without finding matter 
for a smile’, or a paragraph worthy quotation ; the detail of a burglary of less interest than many subjects of 
the daily police reports, serve, in the London edition, to fill more than thirty pages; the description of Gri- 
maldi’s days of wooing are painfully lugubrious and trite ; and the history of the death of his only son is pur- 
posely altered from the truth, without serving the purpose desired. The leaden nature of the contents, and 
slip-slop quality of the author’s style, must have weighed heavily upon the genius of the inimitable Cruik- 
shank, for he has not produced a single illustration worthy his abilities ; and the Philadelphia publishers have 
wisely omitted them in their reprint. 

Joseph Grimaldi was not a mere painted clown or tumbling buffoon; he was the humorist of his day—* a 
fellow of infinite whim,” who, for many years divided the popularity of the town with the great John Kem- 
ble. This may seem to be a startling assertion; but we know that Mother Goose drew as much money as 
Kemble’s Rolla, and each performance had the aid of scenery and decorations. Grimaldi’s life is a subject 
worthy the best pen of the day in the light class of literature now so prevalent; Grimaldi was a man of 
anomalies—miserably wretched and complaining, even while engaged in his mirth-inspiring scenes. He 
has been carried to the wing by the carpenters of the theatre, from positive inability to walk, and at the ap- 
pointed cue for his appearance, he has bounded on the stage, all life, and fun, and jollity. He has crawled 
from the green room with the tears furrowing deep marks down his painted cheeks from the excess of hypo- 
chondriac pressure ; and in the next instant, the contagious force of his natural and winning humor has con- 
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wuleed every member of a crowded house. He has frequently declared himself unable to attend a rehearsal ; 
‘out when the stage manager has sent a carriage for his conveyance, with an urgent request for his presence, 
he has gone through a long and arduous morning’s work without repining. He was one evening, in 1814, 
during the run of a piece called “ Kaloc, the Pirate Slave,” standing at the wings, or coulises, deprecating 
his inability to move, and erying over his imfirmities, when an alarm of fire ran through the house, and the 
Games were seen raging along the borders or slips of painted canvas running across the top of the stage. In 
a second, the infirm and melancholy invalid, who had just declared his inability to appear upon the stage, 
elimbed up the styles or wood work of the side seemes, and hanging only by his hands, swung himself from 
place to place till he reached the burning canvas, which, with unresisting energy be tore from its fixture and 
thew upon the stage. [His hands were severely burnt, but he finished the evening's amusement with his 

When Sadier’s Wells Theatre was a house by itself, in the centre of Islington meadows—before the dread 
of @ repetition of the Spa Fields meetings indaced the Tory ministry of England to build a little city of small 
brick tenements on the rendezvous of the radicals and the play-fields of the juvenile cockneys, a passage, 
city-ward, over the meadows, afier the dispersion of the audience, was a solitary and gloomy affair, and not 
entirely free from the danger of footpads. Grimaldi lived at a preity little cottage some three fields off from 
the theatre, and the pathway ran under a high brick wali belonging to the New River Water Works. There 
was enother way past the Merlin's Cave, a longer but leas dismal walk ; but the first way was protected by 
the authority of a guardian of the night, wader whese surveillance Grimaldi ever felt secure. One night, he 
was groping his way beneath the wall, and while his eye recoiled from the deep blackness of the mural bar- 
rier on his right, it wandered over the dark waste to the left, and he felt glad when he discerned the faint 
twinkle of the watchman’s laniéra which promised him the desired safety. All at once, he felt himself col- 
lared by a tall, powerful man, dressed in a long, dark coat, who suddenly emerged from the darkness, and 
with horrible oaths, demanded his money, wielding, at the same time, a huge bludgeon over his head. Gri- 
maldi gave him his purse and watch, and was suffered to proceed. A strange thought crossed his mind as 
he watched the retiring of the footpad: he crawled on his hands and knees over the damip grass of the field 
towards the watchman’s box, and laid himself on the ground in the immediate vicinity of the pathway. Ina few 
moments he saw the footpad arrive at the box, unlock the hatchway, and, stripping himself of the long, dark 
coat, don the official white covering, and, lighting his pipe, leisurely proceed to smoke the hours away. Gri- 
maldi’s suspicions were ratified—he crawled back into the farther security of the darkness of the field, when, 
regaining his legs, he ran im a direct line towards the Clerkenwell watch-house, where he made his state- 
ment, and desired the immediate arrest of the footpad-watchman. His desire was complied with, and the 
watch and purse were found about the person of the watchman. He was tried, found guilty, and transported. 
This anecdote, Grimaldi was very fond of repeating, but it is not to be found in the pages of the work edited 
by Boz, although every trifle connected with the hero's life is most magnificently entertained. 

The account given of the assumed madness of Bradbury, Grimaldi’s rival, is incorrect in every particular ; 
we have the true relation, as part of the series of papers called “ Play-house People,” on file, for insertion, 
and merely mention the circumstance en passant. 

Young Joe Grimaldi was murdered in a drunken fight with a professed pagilist, the lover of his pretended 
wife, who was a young courtezan of excessive vulgarity and little pretension to beauty. Boz has neglected to 
give this explanation of the young man’s death, whose low-lived habits and excessive depravily was the source 
of continued affliction to the father, and materially contributed to shorten the remnant of his days. 

Many other defective statements could be enumerated were it worth while, and some curious instances ad- 
duced of the meagre details seized by the book-makers, carcless alike of their connection with the subject, or 
of the effect produced on the mind of the reader. We should have at once consigned the book to the con- 
tempt it richly merits, but for the popularity of its avowed author, and our wish to exclaim against the impu- 
dence of the swindle practised in his name and at his expense. Should the public be again deceived, the 
wonderful talent of Mr. Dickens, displayed in his origmal productions, will not shield him from the contempt 
of his friends and the forfeiture of the public's confidence and applause. Let him eschew the frequent and 
degrading use of his name in his bookseller’s advertisements ; let him resign the editorial management of 
that wretchedly inane and mawkish work, “ Bentley's Misceliany,”’ if, indeed, he is in any way connected 
with it beyond the furnishing of a few chapters of Oliver Twist—let him decline all altempts at dramatizing, 
wherein his repeated failures must, by this time, have convinced him of his ineapacity—let him confine him- 
self to his own unrivalled novels and pictures of real life, and he will ensure a continuance of his well-earned 
fame.* 

The life of Grimaldi might be rendered a diverting and humorous aecount, not devoid of interest, in the 
hands of a capable person, intimately acquainted with the history of the stage. The origin and progress of 
pantomime, as connected with the formation of the British stage, would not be out of place in the biography 


* « Bentley's Miscellany,” in a few of the earlier numbers, displayed a tolerably well assorted collection of 
papers, sey the pens of talented writers—but the present volume exhibits a strange deficiency of interesting 
materiel and variety of subject. Deduct the portions of Oliver Twist, and the Miscellany will be found en- 
tirely unworthy the name either of the editor or publisher. 
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of its chief professor; a few reminiscences of Grimaldi's brightest hits at the follies of the day—a glance at 
the history of parody—researches into the gradual declination of the character of clown from the court buf- 
foon to the merryman of the circus ring, with a critical display of Grimaldi’s excellence and worth. These 
materials, carefully mingled with the actual events of the man’s life, would form a readable book. 

Grimaldi’s humor was unapproachable and alone. We remember seeing him convulse an audience—an 
Easter audience at a minor theatre—during the prevalence of the Della Cruscan school of poetry, by merely 
walking across the stage, during a moonlight scene, with the affectation of various namby-pamby airs, and 
glancing at the orb of the queen of night, he said the simple phrase of “nice moon!” The most vivid descrip. 
tion must fail in giving any thing like an idea of the would-be sentimental lack-a-daisical poetizing air which 
he assumed. We remember to have seen him, in the midst of the boisterous and frolicking fun of Christmas 
pantomime, stick a huge knife in his belt, and with a wink at the orchestra, to ensure their silence, go through 
the whole of the dagger scene in Macbeth, in dumb show, yet following the great John Kemble so closely in 
walk, manner, and action, as to bring down the tumultuous applause of the audience. This scene was always 
encored—yet Grimaldi never uttered a syllable. His imitation was so capital a specimen of jocose caricature, 
that Kemble’s best friends were compelled to join in the admiring snouts. 

When his son first appeared in the dramatic circle, the following addresses appeared in the various publica- 
tions of the day. Their preservation, which has been denied them in the pages of the Biography, we will do 
our best to remedy—noting, that the first, which we believe emanates from the pen of Horace Smith, one of 


the distinguished authors of the Rejected Addresses, has suffered some curtailment. 


Joszru! they say thou’st left the stage 
To toddle down the hill of life, 

And taste the flannell’d ease of age, 
Apart from pantomimic strife— 

“ Retired,” (for Young wouid call it so,) 

“ The world shut out”—in Pleasant Row! 


And hast thou really wash’d at last 
From each white cheek the red half moon! 
And all thy public clownship cast, 
To play the private Pantaloon ? 
All youth—all ages—yet to be, 
Shall have a heavy miss of thee! 


Thou did’st not preach to make us wise— 
Thou had’st no finger in our schooling— 
Thou did’st not “Jure us to the skies” — 
Thy simple, simple trade was—fooling ! 
And yet, Heav’n knows! we could—we can 
Much “ better spare a better man!” 


But Joseph—every body’s Jo!— 

Is gone—and grieve I will and must! 
As Hamlet did for Yorick, so 

Will I for thee, (though not yet dust,) 
And talk as he did when he miss’d 
The kissing crust that he had kiss’d! 


Ah, where is now thy rolling head ! 

Thy winking, reeling, drunken eyes, 
(As old Catullus would have said,) 

Thy oven-mouth, that swallow’d pies /— 
Enormous hunger—monstrous drowth !— 
Thy pockets greedy as thy mouth! 


Ah, where thy ears, so often cuif’d!— 

Thy funny, flapping, filching hands '!— 
Thy partridge body, always stuff’d 

With waifs, and stays, and contrabands !— 
Thy foot—like Berkeley's Foote—for why ? 
"T'was often made to wipe an eye! 


Ah, where thy legs—that witty pair! 
For “ great wits jump’’—and so did they ! 
Lord! how they leap’d in lamp-light air! 
Caper’d, and bounc’d, and strode away! 
That years should tame the legs, alack! 
I’ve seen spring through an almanack ! 


Or, how will thy departure cloud 
The lamp-light of the little breast! 
The Christmas child will grieve aloud 
To miss his broadest friend and best ; 
Poor urchin! what avails to him 
The cold New Monthly’s Ghost of Grimm ¢ 


For who like thee could ever stride ! 
Some dozen paces to the mile !— 
The motley, medley coach provide— 
Or like Joe Frankenstein compile 
The vegetable man complete !— 
A proper Covent Garden feat! 


Oh, who like thee could ever drink, 
Or eat,—swill, swallow—bolt—and choke ? 
Nod, weep, and hiccup—sneeze and wink ? 
Thy very yawn was quite a joke! 
Though Joseph, junior, acts not ill, 
“ There’s no fool like the old fool” still! 


Joseph, farewell ! dear, funny Joe! 
We met with mirth—we part in pain! 
For many a long, long year must go, 
Ere fun can see thy like again— 
For nature does not keep great stores 
Of perfect clowns—that are not bores. 
Odes and Addresses to Great People. 


GRIMALDI’S FAREWELL TO THE STAGE, 
AND ADDRESS TO HIS SON. 


Apigvu to Mother Goose!—adieu—adieu ~ 

To spangles, tufted heads, and dancing limbs,— 
Adieu to Pantomime—-to ali—that threw 

O’er Christmas’ shoulders a rich robe of whims! 


Never shall old Bologna—old, alack !— 

Once he was young and diamonded all o’er, 
Take his particular Joseph on his back, 

And dance the matchless fling, so loved of yore. 


Ne’er shall I build the wondrous verdant man, 
Tall, turnip-headed, carrot-finger'd, lean ; 





Ne’er shall I, on the very newest plan, 
Cabbage a body ;—old Joe Frankenstein. 
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Nor make a fire, nor eke compose a coach, 

Of saucepans, trumpets, cheese, and such sweet fare ; 
Sorrow hath “ ta’en my number :” I encroach 

No more upon the chariot,—but the chair. 


Gone is the stride, four steps, across the stage! 
Gone is the light vault o’er a turnpike gate ! 
Sloth puts my legs into its tiresome cage, 
And stops me for a toll,—1 find, too late! 


How Ware would quiver his mad bow about 
His rosin’d tight-ropes—when I flapp’d a dance : 
How would I twitch the Pantaloon’s good gout 
And help his fall—and all his fears enhance! 


How children shrieked to see me eat! How I 


Be wise,—(that’s foolish)—tumblesome! be rich— 
And oh, J. S., to every fancy stoop! 

Carry a ponderous pocket at thy breech, 
And roll thine eyes as thou wouldst roJl a hoop. 


Hand Columbine about with nimble hand, 
Covet thy neighbor's riches as thy own ; 
Dance on the water, swim upon the land, 
Let thy legs prove themselves bone of my bone. 


Cuff Pantaloon, be sure—forget not this : 

As thou beats him, thou’rt poor, J. &., or funny! 
And wear a deal of paint upon thy phiz, 

It doth boys good, and draws in gallery money. 


Lastly, be jolly! be alive! be light! 


Twitch, flirt, and caper, tumble, fall, and throw! 
Grow up right ugly in thy father’s sight! 
And be an “absolute Joseph,” like old Joe. 


Stole the broad laugh from aged, sober folk! 
Boys pick’d their plumbs out of my Christmas pie, 
And people took my vices for a joke. 





“ OLIVER Twist?” has been well reprinted by Messrs. Carey, and bids fair to rival, if not exceed in merit the 
Pickwick Papers by the same author. The first part contains all that has yet appeared; the Cruikshank 
plates are not the least attractive portion of the book ; the artist’s portrayal of the looks and figure of the suf- 
fering Oliver, in all his various and trying situations, is well conceived, and speaks as forcibly to the senses 
of the reader as the exciting scenes described by the writer. There is a wonderful display of character in 
the persons of the Jew, the burglar, the pickpocket, the beadle—in short, the most vivid originality teems 
throughout the work, and strongly rivets the attention of the reader. 

“Nicnotas Niexiesy” is the name of another work commenced by the industrious Boz; one number of 
which has appeared, and is to be followed by the monthly publication of the rest. We are unable to form 
any opinion of the merits of the subject from the few pages before us, but we anticipate a treat from the 
nature of some of the characters to whom we have been introduced. The artist, who rejoices in the name 
of Phiz, and illustrates this work by Boz, is a Mr. H. K. Browne ; two of his plates accompany every num- 
ber ; they are not deficient in humor, but may not compare with the productions of Cruikshank. 


LOVE. By the Author of Flirtation, The Divorced, &c. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


The quaint and metaphysical Cowley, who is now-a-days entirely neglected by the novelty-hunting admirers 
of Apollo’s children, says— 


A mighty pain to love it is, 

And ’tis a pain that pain to miss ; 
But of all pains, the greatest pain, 
It is to love but love in vain. 


The above quatrain may be adduced as a compendious critique upon the work before us. Lady Charlotte 
Bury, an authoress of distinguished celebrity, has taken mighty pains to perfect her “ Love,” and from the 
well-earned reputation of the lady-scribe, we should have considered it painful to be denied a perusal of this 
her latest lucubration. And yet, though “ Love,” it is but “ Love in vain,” for her fame would have been as 
high without the production of this,“ her greatest pain.” “Love” is a fashionable novel, written with all 
the fascinating powers of the author's imaginative mind, and detailing the amorous doings of various lords and 
ladies with a fidelity and minuteness peculiar to the most popular novels of the class. There is nothing new 
in the plot, and several of the characters are considerably overdrawn. The Lanti, an opera singer, who 
wishes to pour vitriol into her valet’s ears for the purpose of causing his deafness—a peculiarity which she 
considers valuable in a domestic—may be adduced as an instance. The jargon which this lady is made to 
speak is worse than the rudest patois of an English-Irish-French Guernsey smuggler. The character of Miss 
Clermont is somewhat over-drawn—we have seen ladies play at billiards, not with delight, but with astonish- 
ment at their skill, but we doubt if any thing like the scene described in the following extract ever could 
occur. “ Methinks the lady doth profess too much !” and the author has failed in exciting the interest of the 
reader—on the contrary, the whole scene is of an unpleasant and repulsive form. 


“ What do you say, Miss Clermont?” he asked, as he pulled his dog’s ears till he made it scream, merely 
for idleness—* what horrid weather it is; I cannot get one day’s coursing.” 
“ Well, never mind the weather, try to amuse yourself at home. Will you teach me billiards ?” 
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“ With the greatest pleasure,” he answered, as if she had done him the most essential service by finding 
him at that moment a pleasurable occupation. They proceeded to the billiard-room. Lord Herbert chose a 
mace from the stand, and gave it her. 

Fy a ce “If f undertake any thing, I like to do it thoroughly: I will play witha cue, or 
not at all.” 

“ Phoo, Miss Clermont, you will never learn with a cue, believe me; begin, at least, by the less difficult 
instrument.” 

“ What shall we play for?” asked Miss Clermont—taking up two or three cues and poising them in her 
hand, as she ran her eye along them to ascertain their weight and truth of line. 

“Play for! That's a good joke ; as if you had a chance with me. You, who never played before.” 

“I have played a little,” she answered, “ with my brother, when he was in town ; but you knew little how 
fend =~ mgt ge gpsing ae a we seldom saw you then; but come, let us to our game—what shall we 
play 

“ Nay,” replied Lord Herbert, « since you are so skilful, let our stake be that the winner shall pay the lover 
whatever gaerdon may be most acceptable te them.” . 

“Done,” said Miss Clermont. “ Done,” echoed Lord Herbert; “ and now to our game.” 

She bowed, threw her cue lightly in the air, twisting it, and caught it dexterously. 

“ Well done: that dexterity of hand and eye makes me look at my antagonist with fear. I give you the 
first ball, of course—to a lady I could not be so uncourteous as do otherwise.” 

“ A game is a game,” said Miss Clermont; “ it is a strife, and must be striven for fairly. We will strike 
our — and according to the rule, that which lies nearest the allowed mark, shall be the right of precedence 
in playing.” 

Lord Herbert laughed, and bowed, and did as he was ordered ; but he looked more at his antagonist than 
at the table, and drawing a quick, sharp stroke, his ball rebounded back against the cushion, and then wandered 
over the table im all directions. Net so Miss Clermont’s; she had placed ene foot firmly on the ground, lifted 
the other gracefully, not in a masculine attitude in the air, and bending her figure slightly over the table, 
drew a gentle but deliberate and sure aim, and measured her distances so precisely that the ball stepped, as 
it were, into its own place. 

“Now,” she said, “1 take my right, having gained it. Into which of the pockets do you choose I should 
bag the red ball?’ 

“ You do not mean to go through the game in this style ?” he answered, laughing. 

“ We shall see,” was her reply. 

“Into the right hand pocket, then,” he answered, his eyes expressing a sort of surprise, that it was plea- 
sant to her to create. Again he beheld the graceful line of her,bending figure ; her rounded arm, the delicate 
hand, the eye of searching and assured glance. Again she gave the electric blow ; the balls flew, reeled on 
the pocket's brim, and then both dropped into it, as though it had been the business of her life to have mas- 
tered the game. 

“ By all that is skilful,” exclaimed Lord Herbert, “I wish I could do as much! but it is not possible you 
should always play thus; it is accident, confess it is ; a lucky chance, merely.” 

“ Will you do me the favor, Lord Herbert, to place the balls?” THe obeyed. “ Now, shall I cannon on the 
right hand side or on the left, by ricochét ?” 

“Oh! the impracticable by all means ;’’ and the impracticable appeared as practicable to her as the easier 
achievement. in fine, Mies Clermont carried the whole game, without giving Lord Herbert time to make one 
single ball. His surprise was extreme, his praise of her skill unbounded ; and as he eulogized her knowledge 
of the game, his own peculiar favorite game, he felt that her fascination was as complete as her skill. Some 
days after, Lord Herbert had collected various sporting gentlemen from distant parts of the county, and they 
had met at dinner; he talked of nothing but of Miss Clermont’s wonderful skill and knowledge of billiards, 
and proposed to her, in the evening, to play with him, that all might witness the truth of what he had assert- 
ed. Miss Clermont acquiesced, and she commenced in her own brilliant style of play, but gradually Lerd 
Herbert became piqued ; she saw he did so, and she imperceptibly declined from her usual security of aim, 
made several false strokes, and finally ended by allowing him to come off victorious ; then he lauded her 
skill to the very skies; and she was aware that she had net piqued his vanity ; she played well, but he played 
still better. ‘Thus must it ever be in regard to every thing a woman does or says, if she would wish to main- 
tain her power over a man. The judges who had stood round the table watching the game, were quite as 
much deceived as Lord Herbert himself; they believed him to be the best player. Miss Clermont whispered 
to Lord Herbert, 

«“ Make a match between me and any of your friends. Give them odds—even in their favor. Let the 
sum you stake be first moderate, then double it ; and you shall see whether my hand will forget its cunning, 
or my right hand its skill.” 

He looked at her in a very peculiar manner, and then proceeded to make up a match with one of the gen- 
tlemen, backing Miss Clermont. At first she allowed her adversary to take the lead. Lord Herbert began to 
tremble for his hundred pounds; but, by a very complicated and difficult manceuvre, she took the lead, 
and never suffered him to play again, but carried the game with an ease and a security which astounded the 
beholders. The murmur of applause was great, and the surprise genuine; but they could not believe that 
her success was attributable to skill: they conceived it to be a lucky chance, as Lord Herbert had done when 
he first played with her, and the man who was defeated was anxious to renew the contest. 

“ Double, or quits.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Miss Clermont lost, or seemed to lose. He was quits with Lord Herbert. She appeared much vexed ; but 
again nearing Lord Herbert, she said in an under tone, 

“Touch him for five hundred now; and | will put the money in your pocket, assuredly as I will this ball 
into the back pocket on the left hand ;” which she did on the instant. 

Lord Herbert, although somewhat alarmed, was now cempletely under her control: he proposed five hun- 
dred to the gentleman, and it was accepted. All stood round, deeming Lord Herbert sure to lose ; for, they 
argued, the greatness of the sum must render her nervous; and, though she plays brilliantly, still it must be 
only a matter of chance after all. This time Miss Clermont put forth her whole strength ; she might have 
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been said to walk over the course; she took the lead, and held it throughout the game. Once she paused 
and said to her adversary, 

“Come, I will not pocket the red ball this time, but I will lay you so close to the cushion, that you shall 
make nothing of the advantage.” 

Lord Herbert looked dismayed. She will lose, he thought, by her imprudence—like all women, she will 
be confounded by her own success; but he was mistaken, it was even as she had predicted. Her coolness 
and taunt had had the effect of provoking her antagonist: he totally missed his stroke. It was again her turn 
to play, and she carried the game without ever allowing him to have a single chance. There were murmars 
of astonishment, and shouts of applause; and Lord Herbert's face was flushed with a thousand various ex- 
pressions. Miss Clermont betrayed no visible emotions beyend a smile; and her downcast eyes seemed to 
evade the glances of admiration which she received from all the men. 


THE TWO FLIRTS; on, ADVENTURES IN A COUNTRY HOUSE; AND OTHER TALES. Two 
Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


A seasonable collection of light and pleasant reading, from various English Annuals of the present year, by 
some of the most esteemed writers of the day. Lady Blessington, Captain Medwin, Bulwer, Mrs. Norton, 
Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Gore, with others, worthily support their literary fame in the pages of the volumes be- 
fore us. 


THE RIVER AND THE DESART; orn, RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHONE AND THE 
CHARTREUSE. By Miss Parpor. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


A delightfal book, replete with interesting matter, written in the author’s best style, and teeming with 
freshness.and. originality. Miss Pardee has been fortunate in the scene of her travels; she has journeyed 
over lands but. little knowa to observation hunters, and sojourned amongst wonders not described in the road- 
book “ tours” of the hundred seribbling wanderers who have inflicted their “ notes” upon the world. Miss P.’s 
descriptive powers, which were satisfactorily exhibited in her last work, “ The City of the Sultan,” are ex- 
erted with happy effect in the work before us. The account of the fortress wherein the celebrated Man. in 
the Iron Mask had been confined ; the Monastery of the Great Chartreuse ; the effects of the cholera at Mar- 
seilles, and various other passages, demand unqualified: praise. 

We scarcely know where to select a passage fur quotation—the pages are equally brilliant and enticing. 
We wish to give our readers: an idea of the nature of the work, and, at hazard, extraet a point or two for 
their consideration. 


Where, think you, have I commenced my researches since my return hither? Even where my morbid 
feeling beckoned me. In, the cemetery of the city! 

Yes,—with the smouldering remains of the disease slowly extinguishing about me,—with the sound of the 
tombereaux yet ringing in my ears,—with visions of their death-freight still rising before my eyes,—I have 
been to: look upon the resting-place of the thousands, who, during my brief residence in the south, have been 
“laid to rest” im the burying-ground of Marseilles. 

It is as though some fatal presentiment had warned the authorities of the town that Death would soon be 
busy with them ; for after having contented themselves for years with a necropolis whose narrow limits were 
altogether incompatible with the extent and population of the city, they have lately enclosed an immense 
space, of which the original burying-ground forms a very inconsequent portion; having for this purpose pur- 
chased several bastides, the whole of which have been pulled down to give place to this City of the Dead, 
save one, which is now occupied by the Guardian of the Graves. 

I should scarcely have considered this spot worthy of comment or description, did it not now present one 
feature peculiarly its own, In common with other continental grave-yards, it possesses its tombs wreathed 
with flowers, and planted with shrubs; its tall, dark cypresses, and its low crosses of black wood, lettered 
with white, But,,alas! its distinguishing characteristic is one of horror rather than sadness—of dismay 
rather than resignation. 

Imagine a.space of ground, somewhat exceeding six. acres, devoted to the victims of one deadly malady! 
At first each body was committed singly to the grave—it had its own. liitle spot of earth—its own distin- 
guishing cross—its own garland of immortelles. Affection and regret had yet a resting-place for the imagina- 
tion—the tears of tenderness could be wept upon the tomb of the: beloved and lost But this “luxury of wo” 
endured not long; the number of victims increased, not only daily, but hourly—the city streets became one: 
vast funeral procession—the population which had thronged the walks, now crowded the burial-place—and, 
too frequently, they who dug the graves, died as they hollowed. them, and shared them with their employers: 

Others, as they plied their frightful task, reeognized among the victims some friend, or relative, or parent. 
and with the partial insanity of despair, sickening at the sight of their own hurried and inperfect work,. 
sought to violate the prouder tombs around them, in order to deposite within their recesses the remains of 
those who had been dear to them!. 

Then came the second and still more revolting stage of the hallucination.of misery. It was.on one of. the 
most fatal days of. the disease—a bright sunshiny morning of July, when sea and sky were: blue and- beauti- 
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ful ; and nature, pranked out in her garb of loveliness, seemed to mock at human suffering ; that suddenly as 
the city groaned with victims, those who had hitherto laden the death-carts, and carried them forth to burial, 
withdrew despairingly from the task, and literally left the dead to bury their dead. 

For a brief in the panic was frightful ; the scorching heat of the unclouded sun,—the rapid effects of 
the disease upon the bodies,—the difficulty of procuring substitutes for the revolting duty,—all conspired to 
excite the most intense alarm, lest the effluvia of putrefaction should be superadded to the miasma, which 
was already feeding the malady. 

In this extremity, the mayor of the town addressed himself to three young men, of whose courage and re- 
solution he had a high opinion, and who instantly consented to devote themselves to the preservation of their 
fellow-citizene. The sexton, measuring and hollowing out his narrow space of earth, was replaced by work- 
men flinging up the soil from deep trenches, extending some hundred feet in length; while the courageous 
trio who had undertaken to transport the bodies, speedily filled up the common grave which was thus pre- 
pared for them. 

The same prayer was murmured over a score; the tinkling of the same little bell marked the service per- 
formed fur a hundred, whose sealed ears heard not the sound; and for awhile the work went on in silence 
But that silence was at length rudely and strangely broken. Human nature, wrought up to its last point of 
endurance, acknowledged no authority—spurned at all duty,—and the tools of the workmen were cast down 
as they sprang out of the trenches, and refused to pursue their task. 

It must have been a frightful scene, and one never to be forgotten, when the gleaming of bayonets was 
apparent within the walls of the grave-yards, and the troops stood silently along the edge of the trenches, 
partially heaped with dead; compelling, by the mute eloquence of their arms, the labors of the living! And 
this in a burial-place! where ali should be still, and solemn, and sacred ! 

The compulsatory work was completed, and I stood yesterday upon this spot of frightful memories, beside 
the long, deep, common graves of upwards of four thousand of the plague-smitten. The sun was shining 
upon them,—insects were humming about them, on those which had been first filled up, the rapid vegeta- 
tion of this fine climate had already shed a faint tinge of verdure; above them spread a sky of the brightest 
blue without a cloud: on one side the eye rested on the distant city, and the ear caught the busy hum of its 
streets ; on the other, swelling hills and rich vineyards stretched far into the distance; but they lay there, 
long, and silent, and saddening,—the mute records of a visitation which has steeped the city in tears of 
blood. 

It was awful, as I paused beside these vast tumuli, to remember that two short months had peopled them— 
to stand there, and to picture to myself the anguish and the suffering, the terror and the despair, amid which 
they were wrought; to know that within their hidden recesses were piled indiscriminately the aged and the 
young, the nursling and the strong man, the matron and the maiden ; and, above all, it was affecting to trace 
the hand of surviving tenderness which had planted the record-cross, and the tributary wreath, upon some 
spot of the vast sepulchre, which was believed to cover the regretted one. I say believed; for who could 
measure with his eye that fatal trench, and make sure note of the narrow space where his own lost one lay, 
above, or beneath, or in the midst of that hour's victims? 

Would you endeavor to divest yourself of these revolting images, they are brought back upon you with 
tenfold force, as you pause at the termination of the trenches; for there your eye falls on a tall black cross, 
crowned with immortelles, and bearing the inscription :-— 


Cholertques vu Pots ve Fuitllet. 


You turn away with the blood quivering in your veins, and a second cross, wreathed and fashioned like 
the first, marks the graves of the 


Cholertqgues DAout et Septembre. 


And here, thanks to an all-gracious Providence! the last-formed trench yet yawns hollow and empty for 
full two-thirds of its length. The Destroying Angel slowly furls his wings,—Death, glutted with prey, pauses 
in his work of devastation— 

I do not think that I shall again have courage to enter the cemetery. 


The Chateau d’If, or State Prison, where the Man in the Iron Mask passed his captivity, and the plot of 
the Maniac Soldier, deserve the reader’s attention. 


Since our return here, we have spent one interesting morning at the Chateau d’If. 

Despite the season of the year, the sky was blue and bright when we embarked for the rocky islet on 
which stands the fortress. It was not blowing more than what sailors call a “fresh breeze,” and the wind 
was a side-wind, giving promise of assistance homeward as well as outward. In an hour and a half we 
were under the rock ; and our letter having been duly presented by the sentinel to the sergeant, by the ser- 
geant to the officer on guard, and by the officer on guard to the commandant, we were at length invited to 
land; and after climbing some rude steps cut in the living rock, and passing under a covered doorway, we 
found ourselves on an esplanade, surrounded by the guard-house, the barrack, and the walls of the fortress ; 
having the castle itself immediately before us. 

A second flight of stairs led us to a small platform ; whence, passing under an arched entrance, we reached 
the court in the centre of the dungeons. The interior door of this gloomy passage is closed by an iron grat- 
ing, and just without the grating a strong staple is attached to the wall. Here we were told that criminals, 
sentenced to death by the cord, were executed; while the other prisoners were compelled to witness the 
catastrophe from within the court. An iron gallery runs entirely round the enclosure, which is square, and 
surrounded by dangeons ; those on the ground-floor being appropriated as condemned cells, and those opening 
upon the terrace as receptacles for state prisoners. 

A very deep well occupies one angle of the court, and immediately above it is the cell of the Iron Mask. 
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Although this mysterious personage was its tenant only during a few weeks, ere he was removed to his dun- 
geon at St. Marguerite’s, I nevertheless examined it with much attention. The walls are covered with rough 
sketches nearly obliterated, which the jailer assured us were all traced by the hand of the Iron Mask him- 
self. Pass over the assertion without cavil, my dear —-; why should we, by examining into such things 
too closely, annihilate the little romance that is still left to us in this age of mechanism and railroads? 

It is at all events certain, that there was a melancholy interest attached to the rude outlines which had 
been scratched with bricks and charred wood upon the whitewash of the cell—they were all symbolic of 
liberty. There were birds soaring in the air—ships braving the tempest—wild horses scouring the desart— 
and, perhaps dearer still to the heart of the captive, a fair landscape, which was evidently rather a work of 
memory than a creation of idleness. 

There were also traces of more bitter and reckless feeling ; but these were evidently the work of a later 
hand—the productions of some less tutored and enduring nature. Many political epigrams had been partially 
eifaced, but more than one still remained to prove the indomitability of the spirit whence they had emanated 

From this cell we proceeded to that of Mirabeau ; and it was not without emotion that I stood in the centre 
of his narrow prison, and Jeant upon the rude plank, fixed within the recess of the solitary window, whereon 
he wrote his celebrated “ Lettres & Sophie.” 

We next entered the council chamber; a vaulted apartment, where iron staples are driven into the stone- 
work about three feet from the ground, to which the prisoners were formerly attached in a crouching atti- 
tude, and thus detained during the whole process of their trial. It is lighted by two grated apertures opening 
from the domed roof, and one narrow embrasure. 

The next cell that we invaded, was that of Armand Polignac, implicated in the fabrication of the Infernal 
Machine in 1804; and we were not a little startled on discovering that the adjoining apartment had been 
used as a theatre by the prisoners, who had amused their captivity by enacting plays within its grim and 
grated precincts. 

Beyond this “ mockery of mirth’ opens an Oubliette, wherein the prisoner could enter only upon his hands 
and knees ; and whence being impelled onwerd by the bayonets of the guard, he ultimately fell through a 
closed funnel upon the jagged rock which forms the foundation of the fortress. All this was gloomy enough ; 
and I was not sorry to find myself,a few moments later, standing upon the summit of the lower of the towers, 
with the fine, light, aromatic breeze playing about me. 

My visions were, however, soon called back to earth, and earthly horrors; as our cicerone pointed out the 
spot upen this narrow space, where, standing against a gray and hoary buttress, supporting a portion of the 
castellated outer wall, the prisoners condemned to be shot were executed. The fatal bullets might be traced 
in considerable numbers by deep indentations in the brick-work ; but I was in no mood to pursue so heart- 
sickening an occupation. 

From this tower, we proceeded to visit the condemned cells; and miserable indeed they were,—without 
a ray of light, or a breath of air. It appeared almost impossible for human beings to exist in such an atmo- 
sphere, even for a few hours; but we are assured that, such is the tenecity of life, there had been instances 
of an individual lingering amid their horrors for months. 

You may imagine the misery of such incarceration, when I te}l you that a gentleman of the party measured 
two of these cells: the larger one was eleven feet long, six feet across, and five feet six inches in height ; 
while that within was but seven feet in length, four in breadth, and five feet two inches high. This den 
was approached through a short gallery, whose wall was perforated at the extreme end by a small window, 
through which a stout man could with difficulty thrust his arm; and even this miserable aperture was cross- 
barred with iron! 

The gallery was the exercise ground of the condemned tenants of the adjacent dungeons; and they were 
permitted singly to traverse this gloomy passage for two hours each day! 

From the summit of the principal tower there is a fine view, not only of the city itself, but of a wide ex- 
tent of picturesque country, and a noble sweep of sea. The new lazaretto, occupying an island elose beside 

fortress, is a convenient and cheerful-looking building; and the light-house in the distance forms a pro- 
minent and pleasing object. 
Pape eat the Chateau d’If, with its dungeons, its galleries, and, above all, its associations, is well worthy 
of a visit. 

There isa local tradition attached to this island, which is worthy of repetition. Here it is :— 

In the year 1765, a brave old soldier, named Francoeur, was one of the garrison of its now dilapidated fort: 
and this man, who had once or twice previously been insane, but who was considered at that period per- 
fectly free from the malady, suddenly conceived the absurd idea that he was king of Ratoneau. He was at 
the moment posted as sentinel at the door of the dungeon, and his comrades were absent in search of their 
daily provisions. Acting upon the impulse of his disordered phantasy, he lowered the portcullis, rushed to 
the powder magazine, loaded the guns, and having arranged his battery in the most scientific manner, began 
firing upon his astonished fellow-soldiers, who were scattered over the island, quite unprepared for so sudden 
and determined an attack, and who had no alternative but to conceal themselves as they best could among 
the rocks, until a boatman was at length prevailed upon to venture to their assistance and bring them off. 
The island was, at the time, covered with flocks of goats; and these were the only subjects over whom the 
self-elected king Franccour was enabled to assert his sovereignty ; of which the proof consisted in their destruc- 
tion, as the cravings of his hunger prompted. This was the only food on which he subsisted ; and for a few 
days it appeared to suffice him, for he continued unweariedly the duties of his watch, leaving the fort every 
night with a lantern in his hand to visit the outposts; and amusing himself during the day by firing on the 
Chateau d’If. 

As all his movements were overlooked by the garrison of that fortress, it was not difficult to take him ata 
disadvantage ; and the Duke de Villars, who was at that period governor of Marseilles, despatched a company 
of infantry to dethrone the distraught sovereign, who surrounded him during his nightly perambulation, and 
made him a prisoner. Regal to the last, Francoeur opposed no vulgar violence to the legitimate coercion of 
the seldiery, but exclaimed with a theatrical gesture, “ Brave men! I owe yeu no unkindness—no anger ; all 
is regular, and you have done your duty according to the rules of war. The king of France is more power- 
ful than I am—his troops are more numerous, and better disciplined—I surrender myself with the honors of 
war—I ask only to march eut with my pipe and my havresac.” - 
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The reasonable request of the abdicating monarch was granted ; and he was first removed to the lunatic 
asylum, afterwards to the Hotel des Invalides, where he held his court in peace until his death. 

The Marseillaise have another version of this story, which ascribes the feat to a criminal who had escaped 
So hentia et Sena eien apenas uaderiake to assert which is the correct one; but mean while, /'un vaut 

en Uautre ! 





“ Tae Mosteat Review,” is the title of a new weekly publication ised in New York. The editor evi- 
dently understands what he is writing about—a circumstance not very frequent among the critics of the day. 
We heartily wish him success; but he must not depend upon newspapers for notices of musical perform- 
aneces—we refer particularly to the production of a new oratorio, by one of the Boston Musical Societies; in 
spite of the praise awarded, we happen to know that the affair was a prodigious failure. 





Carey, Lea, and Blanchard have finished the publication of their large and elegant edition of Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Seott. We had penned some remarks upon a portion of the contents of the last volume, 
but are compelled to postpone their insertion from want of room. 


oe 


LONDON REPRINTS. 


We have muek: pleasure in stating, for the satisfaction of that portion of the reading public which cannot 
believe in any thing perusable unless it bears the British stamp, that the trans-Atlantic editors have lately ho- 
nored us with a considerable share of their attention, and are continually reprinting various ef our articles in 
their pages, without the slightest acknowledgment. We have been compelled to laugh heartily at the admira- 
uon these borrowed pages have caused in the critical perceptions of certain editors here, who fill their papers 
with long extracts from English publications, and highly commend the very articles which their critical saga 
city entirely overlooked when originally published in their own country. There is at present « rage in America 
for reprints of London periodicals ; the newspaper editors take the first cullings ; the small booksellers repub- 
lish the magazines entire, and the large traders furm a volume of tales from the most interesting portion of 
their contents. But the deceived reader finds the reading matter a very second-hand and stale affair, and fre 
quently recognizes an old friend in the much-lauded English production. Chamber's Edinburgh Journal, for 
December, contains five long articles extracted from American Magazines; the number for January has three 
in successive order, from the Knickerbocker, the Gentleman's, and the New York Mirror, beside four or five 
more in various parts of the number ; yet this work is reprinted in America, and much lauded for its origi- 


The tale of “ The Sister Nuns,” which appeared in our number for August, has been copied, with some 
alterations, in the Monthly Magazine for January ; the names of the characters are altered, and the localities 
changed, but the story is the same. The Londoner calls his tale “ Juana, or the Noviciate.” “The original 
Memoir of the Duchess of St. Albans,” from our own pen, has been copied.from our October number, and 
transplanted, without acknowledgment, inte the pages of La Belle Assemblée. Our article upon “ Improv- 
visatori,” with a few alterations, has been printed in Chamber's Journal as original. A London newspaper 
copied a little jeu d'esprit from our pages, entitled “ Cosmogonical Squintings.” A New York paper recopied 
the paragraph from the Lendon print, with a few lines expressive of admiration at the fereigner’s facility in 
punning; and. in this shape our article traversed the States. “The Convict and his Wife,” a tale that origi- 
nally appeared in our July number, having gone the rounds of the English press, has lately been reprinted im 
several of the New York, Boston, and Philadelphia papers, as a powerful article from a London Magazine ; 
and a few verses from the pen of a gentleman in New York, on the amiability of character developed in the 
delineation of the Convict’s Wife, in the English tale, were published in the various papers of the day. 

We beg leave to say a word or two to some of our country friends, and then—*“no more but this.” W 
have observed, in more than one of our exchange papers, several long extracts from our “ Notices of New 
Books” inserted in their editorial columns as original matter. This is a poor practice, and will, we trust, be 
immediately discontinued. We have no objection to any use being made of our contents if proper credit be 
given ; and, in future, we request, that whatever may be extracted from our pages, will be acknowledged in. 
the proper place by the editor, whether English or American. We beg leave to quote the lines addressed to 
Sir Hans Sloane, who was not very particular as to the means employed in furnishing the shelves of his mu- 
seum— 

It is our wish, it is our glory, 

To furnish your nick-nackatory. 

We only ask, whene’er you show ’em, 
You'll tell your friends to wliom you owe ’em. 


END OF VOLUME THE SECOND. 
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